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ABSTRACT 

written for school districts with one high school, 
this report is designed to help communities plan for fewer students 
a* the hiah school lev 1, The report is divided into four parts. Part 
I discusses the nature of the problem, the difference between 
elementary and high school decline r and the special case of the 
single hiah school district. Part II presents numerous strategies 
which are available and should be explored, together with examples 
and indications of where they might be appropriate. It discusses 
strategies within the school system, strategies in cooperation with 
other school districts, and strategies using educational and 
community institutions outside the school system* Part III explores 
issues and concerns which are common to many school districts 
considering decline and strategies from the perspective of different 
constituents, It covers the role of the high school as a community 
institution, the comprehensive high school, high school faculty, high 
school space and facilities, scheduling, transportation, working with 
neighboring districts or other institutions, program costs, and roles 
of the states, Part IV offers concrete advice on how to plan for 
decline, It discusses planning, defining problems and goals, setting 
priorities, exploring and evaluating options, rind developing a plan 
of action, ( .Author /CM) 
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Introduction 



By now, many communities art 1 injurious of declining 
enrollment in their school p< pulations, Man;' have dosed 
elementary schools arid reduced the number »f elrni**n:arv 
teachers; others are in the process of doing so, Whether 
they have planned ahead or been caught by surprise, 
whether they have wide support for a school consolidation 
plan or are ir the midst of acrimonious disputes and court 
fights, they aw deling with elementary school enrollment 
decline, 

i'i.Ki few uf these communities, howeur, are planning 
ahead for the high school enrollment decline which is about 
to arrive as smaller classes in elemental grades move on 
through the school system, 

Yet, if anything, it is wore important that commune 
ties plan for change in high school enrollment, Because of 
the number and specialization of courses, and the speciali- 
zation of the teaching staff, planning for the high school is 
mora comolex than for the elementary school. 

There is no excuse for not planning, High school en= 
rollment figures can be projected with pat accuracy 
years ahead of time. The students in first grade today will 
be ninth graders in eight yean. The small enrollment 
classes in fourth grade now will be ninth graders in five 
years. For many districts the impact of smaller classes is 
already being felt in the high school now and will be acute 
within three years, 

There is a special urgency for this planning in school 
districts with a single high school, a category that includes 
roughly three out of four school districts in this country, 
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Scope of fccliM 

Not all school districts will evjH'rieiiee decline in the 
high school There is wide variation at the national ki-l, 
and at the regional level as well 

National figures record the peak year of public school 
enrollment, grades 9-12, as 1976. A 25 percent decrease 
from that peak is projected by 198!), These figures average 
out areas of growth, stability, and decline, For regions of 
the United States that do have declining enrollment -esp- 
cially (he northeast and uoniKeiitral region? - the nuiiiiier 
of high school graduates is projected to decrease anywhere 
l.nrn 20 percent to 40 percent or more Twenty states are 
projected to graduate at least *0 percent fewer si Uiieiits by 
1995, 

This dope of decline will cbji^e the high school, In 
the near future school districts with one high school will nut 
be able to offer the programs they o'o now, in the manner 

they do now, 

§in$khi§hKMiMrwti 

School districts with one high school do not have the 
option of closing and consolidating schools as they did 1 the 
elementary school level, The "flash point" of public aware- 
ness which came with announcing an elementary school 
closing will be lacking. Without iti there is danger of a false 
sense of complacency regarding the high school. 

Yet for districts with one high scnool, declining enroll 
rnent requires fundamental reassessment of the purpose of 
the high school and the role of the high school in the com- 
munity; defining what the high school should be and do in 



1977*1995. Con«ar«d Ic f 979 Uvtl 
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the next 5 to 1U years, and how to do it, Planning of thi^ 
scope b not g matter of juggling numbers of students, 
teachers, and rooms, to be done by a clerk or even by a 
school superintendent It has to be a result of community- 
wide discussion and development of community consensus, 
fk c}im$£ M in Mi to lokt place mikiii phm- 
mtiij it a mil' miion of ffe &p jfW prapm m'/iiWi 
i/vjs s.iip^fi ^ larye mutibm o/ntoto wi M'AifA 
mwimiii kit torn to wpfrf = many elective 
entires in a wide range of fiolds, many advanced eMirst'S, 
special art or theater or vocational cmiraeK, sports, and 
other extracurricular activities, Awareness of the impact 
and change in the school may nut come until it is too late, 



In preparation for this report, Educational Facilities 
Laboratories formed a consortium of six single high school 
districts facing decline, The consortium included rural, 
suburban, and city districts, We worked together with a 
wide range ofpeople from each district ~ superintendents, 
teachers, parents, students, principals, school board mem- 
bers, and community residents without children in school. 

We formed a partnership of sorts with these districts, 
We shared with them the results of our research in devel- 
oping strategies, At their request we quizzed leading ex- 
perts on cooperative arrangements among school districts, 

Soura; "High School Grtdustss; Projections for the fly States /' Western 
Infsrstite f ommiMion for Higher Education, lift, Courtesy of' 
CHE, n 
J 



and prepared circulated a papor on the subject We • Fart One discusses t h* * rial arc of the problem, ! m ■ > : il'lV 
irht in another expert to lead a workshop for the hiirh enee between ikwiim and hitrh .school tlf-olini^. and tht 



school principals on techniques for projecting enrollment special ease of the single high school dHrkl, 

and staffing needs in high school program areas. Panels of » Part Two presents numerous strategies which an 1 aval, 

consortium membfis gathered for several full-day mi- able and should be explored, together with example and 

lugs and two-day retreats, They shared their concerns arid indications of where they might he aiHiniL 

ideas with each other and with us, Thev served as a test ine * Part Three 



mores issues and concern* which are emi: 



evaluating strategies. nion to many districts eonsidering decline and si raiegies, 

The consortium was. a valuable resource in developing from the j)ers|KTtive of different const 



this 4 rc*i>ort. Opinions, concerns ami examples from the • Part Four shifts to offrriiiir .some concrete advk 
consortium are cited liberally, Perhaps even more impor- going about the task of planning for decline, 
tantly, member districts found the consortium forum 
helpful in carrying out their own planning for high school 
enrollment decline, They suggest that other districts 
might consider establishing consortia as a planning teeiv 
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Adaptation to decline is going to be a very important 
skill in the years ahead, If we are only adapted to 
growth, then we are likely to make a tragic mess t 
decline. There is i strong case to be made for the argu- 
ment that decline requires greater skill better judg- 
ment, a stronger sense of community, and a higher 
order of leadership thftn growth does, It is easy to ad- 
just to growth, If you ft ake mistakes, time will generally 
correct them, If you put too much into one segment of 
the system, all you havi to do is wait a little while and 
hold back the growth Oi the overcKtendod sec i: :n end 
the other sections will catch up with it, In deche, how- 
ever, time aggravates mistakes, It makes it m.ch harder 
to achieve the proper proportions of the sys t :m, as it is 
the achieving of these proper proportions wh oh is one 
of the major functions 0', leadership, 

-Kenneth Bouiding 



V 

When wt 1 talk about ' 1 i n i n g t' 1 1 rnl 1 !i it* n t w /" addrvss= 
inga particular kind of change ('■& is nothing new In 
must Ail districts, In the late to anil sixties many 
school districts now in iki'liiu 1 were in the midst of rapid 
growth: While must communities were enthusiastic about 
growth, it presented some very real problems: rapid 
change in the size and even the character of the population; 
chaise in Community espoetat ions; escalating ex!''-:/!:':;'''' 
with which even a growing tax base strained to keep pace; 
changes" in the character of the high school and the high 
school program; and sometimes nvererowdmg * high 
school space, leading to split sessions or use of : einponirv 
classrooms. Many communities are still paying 'ff the 
bonds from that period, and financial constraint.* today are 
seriotls, However, g iwth itself was not seen as a problem, 
despite the difficult it imposed, 

In contrast, decline has always been ^rceived as a 
problem with a capital P and there are psychological, logis- 
tical, political, and human issues which make managing 
decline more difficult than managing growth, It is easier to 
hire new people to meet the needs of g growing school 
population than to fire facility members who have made a 
valuable contribution in the past , It is easier to bring in 
personnel with new skills than to develop the full range of 
skills needed with limited personnel, It is easier as a staff 
member to welcome new colleagues than to say goodbye to 
old friends and wonder whether you will be next. It is 
easier to mold new school traditions thai! to change or end 
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nld ones, It is easier to be a seh<niIhnimiim , inlH'r"r a 
siip*'rintt'Hiii 'nt (iiinonnfin^ tju* (j|tt*nih^ nf u IH'W ^* 4 huiil 
the expansion of a program, than hnnpg thi ! news ufa 
closing or a cutback. It is easier to improve a curriculum by 
adding to it than by ivsmietunngil, 

Most school districts would no doubt chnose stability 
or some measmv of coti! rolled decline t hat could he handled 
gradually, hut decline in school age children is the resuli nf 
major demographic and economic changes in our society 
which school districts cannot emo M : TlV'se forces, such 'is 
lower liirth rates, ivgiona) economic conditions and migra- 
tion patterns, aginpfeomnumities a!i<!chai!j|iiigdistrilni 
lions age groups, and esenlni mg hoiking costs, mak" i! 
unlike! v that stabilitv will he the normal condition in hp is' 



Change is a fact . Most recent project ions indicate 
lespread decline through the end of the liWl's, The 
lis of chance will vary from region to region an 
.v, Hill clearly your nig' 
•cnooi, witn tewersiuueiiLs in ik mid-eighties, will nut !»• 
the same as your high school today, just as your high school 
in the late sixties and seventies was not the same as your 
hiiih school in the IBaO's, 

decline and change may he 
|eanu small districts Isomethiiig we will 
discuss later in this report), the fears and the overriding 
issues are common, regardless of the size ojj.he high 
school, People in a district whose high school of 2,000 is 
projected to fall to 1,500 or 1,000 are just u MM by 
change aa those with a high school whose enrollment will 

h 



(V , ...... fiOu to M i ne question is 

1 ' ' responsive to 
immediate cite or by planned changes which preserve the 
alities you value? And who will do the planning! 

High school and Ammtarg ichool teaMe; 
how they iUkr 

The scope and gtnieture of the high school program, and 
the nature of the high school faculty, create some funda- 
mental differences between enrollment decline at the high 
school and enrollment decline in elementary schools, 

In contrast to the elementary school, wjpfc classes at 
each grade are similar, the high school offers specialized 
courses and individual students take varied programs. The 
number and variety of courses have increased greatly o ver 
the past 10 years. Declining enrollment may be unevenly 
distributed over courses and programs, and thus will not 
be as visible as in the elementary school setting, 

The high school faculty consists of specialists who are 
certified according to state regulations by subject area and 
grade span, This is in contrast to the pneralists who com- 
prise the elementary school faculty. Just as there has been 
increasing diversity of courses in the high school over the 
past decade, there has also been increasing faculty speciali- 
zation. It is much more difficult to shift faculi 
high school than it is in the elementary schools. 
" In general, the public high school is a more 
institution to the total community than an elementary 
school, which is likely to be one of several in the distric 



a single nign 

public schools have an interest in the high school, Even ^ 
residents without children in school fee! the high school is 
important, It may be the location of varied community 
events, and is often one of the largest and most prominent 
buildings in town, 

Parental and community expectations strongly favor a 
"comprehensive" high school which offers many program 
options for students with different interests, goals, and 
needs, The elementary school does not have such diverse 
demands put upon it, 

Because elementary school decline can be met by . 
shifting students and teachers, consolidating classes and 
even schools, surplus space is often a key focus of planning, 
In the high school, beyond a certain point, consolidation of 
classes is not pmctical and surplus space is not likely to be 
as pat an issue, particularly in single high school dis- 
tricts, The focus of planning will be on programs and staff, 

These substantive differences between high school and 
elementary school imply that response to declining er 
ment will have to be subst 
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Single high mool imnm: an ownnw 

About 73 percent of all K-12 or 1-12 school districts in 
the United States are single high school districts, That 
amounts to some 8,000 of the total 11,000 K42 or 1-12 
districts in the nation, Single high school districts are 
naturally found among school systems with smali total 
enrollments, Approximately 75 percent of districts with 

13 



enrollments of 300-5,000 are single high school districts, 
In districts with enrollments of 5,000- 10,000, 60 percent 
have only one high school But there are single high school 
districts among larger systems as well Fully 20 percent 
of the districts with between 10,000 and 25,000 students 
are served by a single high school, 

Aside from this common characteristic - the single 
high school - these school districts differ in most other 
ways. Eome are sparsely populated rural school districts 
with small enrollments and very large geographic areas. 
Others are small towns, with small enrollments and a small 
se rvice area. Some districts are sprawling suburbs and 
have large enrollments, Some are located in small to me^ 
dium-size cities. Sing' high school districts also vary in the 
richness or scarcity oi resources, the diversity or homop- 
neity of students, expectations of the community, and the 
diversity and types of programs, 

Despite the many sizes and types of communities 
which fall within the net cast by "single high school dis- 
trict," they are united in a few important ways. The strate- 
gies available to them in planning for enrollment decline 
are fundamentally the same, Their concerns about decline 
and about issues and strategies are surprisingly similar, 
And finally, more than other districts, the high school in 
the single high school district is the focal point of school 
tradition and community educational pride. It is often the 
reference point for an overall sense of well-being about the 
community, 



The ungk high school district coMortium 

The districts participating in the consortium for this report 
are typical of the diversity of such districts more generally, 

• One district is rural, In an area of 140 square miles it has 
a total population of 4,000, All 1,200 ofK-12 students are 
housed in a single building. 

• Two districts are small suburban towns of a few pre 
mileg, with total populations of 9,000 and 12,000, K-I2 
enrollments are 1,200 anu 2,200, respectively. Both have 
three elementary schools and one junior-senior high school 
with M2 grades, One is more affluent - property taxes and 
per pupil expenditures in the larger district are twice thai 
of the other, 

• Two districts are large suburban districts, whose bound- 
aries cross several town lines, Total population in these two 
districts is 20,000 and 40,000; K42 enrollments today are 
3,000 and 4,000. One has five elementary schools, a sev- 
enth-grade school, and an 8-12 high school; the other has 
three elementary schools, two junior high schools, and a 
10-12 high school, Both have the highest per pupil expendi- 
tures of the consortium districts, 

• One district is a city of 72,000 with a K-12 enrollment of 
9,000, more than twice that of the second largest district, 
The district has 10 elementary schools, 2 junior high 
schools, and a large 10-12 high school, 

All of these districts have had declining enrollment 
since the late sixties and most have closed at least one 
elementary school High school enrollment is also down, 
and projected decline in. the next five years ranges from 25 
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10 percent lo 35 percent, For the city district this means a 
change in the 10-12 high school enrutat fnmi 2,700 today 
to 2,000; for the rural district a change in grades 942 from 
a little over 400 to jugt 300. 

Each ol these districts is grappling with the issues 
presented by declining enrollment and changing circum* 
stances. Some are just beginning the process; others are 
further down the road. In some of the districts, decline is 
relieving overcrowded conditions in the high school In 
others, declining enrollment is cause for serious, immediate 
concern, 

Each of these districts will ultimately make different 
decisions in planning for the next five years, They have 
different populations with different expectations, different 
geographies, different political climates and structures, 
and different resources and constraints. As they develop 
their goals* explore their options, weigh the costs and 
benefits in the broadest terms, they will head off in differ- 
ent directions most appropriate to them, 

We will refer throughout this report to the consortium 
districts and share their concerns, deliberations, analysis 
of strategies, and proposals for a process of community 
planning. 



What do we care most about? What do we want our chiV 
(tan tn learn in high school, and what must they learn to be 
productive members of tomorrow's society? What is the 
best way for each of them to learn? What role do we want 
the high school to play in our community? Who will be the 
clients of public education ill the future? What are the 
responsibilities of the school to the community and of the 
community to the school? 

Single high school districts, because they cannot con- 
solidate schools or continue business as usual are forwl to 
ask and answer these questions if they are to plan responsi- 
bly. Preliminary review of the strategies that follow may 
bring into sharper focus the importance of these questions 
in planning for the near future, Each strategy assumes a 
slightly different role for the high school and reflects differ- 
ent priorities. In the end, selection of strategies will de- 
oenil upon developing clear agreement about the goals of 
the high school and weighing the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each strategy as a means of achieving those goals, 



Mirkingquiittom 

Planning for the future, exploration and evaluation of alter- 
native strategies, can only take place once f .he overriding 
questions have been answered, What do we, as a eommii- ^ fe 

nity, want the high school to be in the next five years? k j 
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Many strategies and approaches are open to districts in 
making the high school fill the role you want it to, with 
fewer students - from changing program and staff struc- 
ture and scheduling practices, to sharing programs with 
other school districts, colleges, and community organiza- 
tions, 

In this section, we present a number of strategies 
which each district should explore. None of these strate= 
gies will probably offer the single answer, Some will be 
applicable to all districts, some only to a few. One district 
might pursue several strategies at the same time. For 
example, different strategies may serve different program 
areas, Music and team sports might be conducted eoopera= 
tively with other districts; advanced math programs might 
be available at a local college; foreign languages might be 
restructured around independent study within the district. 
Some strategies may have immediate or interim value, 
others value as long-range solutions. A single district 
might move through a progression of strategies as the 
number of students decreases. 

Few of the strategies are really radical in terms of 
being untried^ Most have been used by other districts and 
examples are given. Although not all examples are limited 
to single high school districts, the principles they illustrate 
are applicable. Some have been used by small rural dis- 
tricts, some by rapidly expanding districts. And other 
options are in use by many districts for special programs or 
as enrichment opportunities, The strategies cover quite a 
range in terms of the degree of change from normal, exist- 
ing practices. Some require only minor modifications from 



business as usual; others require fairly radical res tinc- 
turing of school district programs and policies. Serious 
consideration of these strategies as a me ans for dealing 
with decline will probably be new for most districts. 

We suggest that you review these strategies early. 
They will help you broaden your perspectives and stretch 
your thinking. An early review will also reinforce the need 
to define goals clearly for the district and the high school, 
and to understand local constraints and opportunities. 

The strategies are presented in three broad catego- 
ries: 

A, Strategies within the school system, which may 
alter how programs are delivered, but which use existing 
resources already available within the district; 

B a Strategies in cooperation with other school dis- 
tricts, which may involve sharing programs, staff, students 
or facilities, or indeed may include consolidating school 
districts, but which continue to serve the traditional high 
school student with traditional high school teachers; 

C. Strategies using educational and community insti- 
tutions outside the school system, which may alter the 
traditional concepts of high school student and teachers by 
forging new alliances with colleges and community organi- 
zations, and broadening the clientele of the high school. 
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SMegies mthin the 



Mool System 



The first set of strategies is closest at hand - within the 
school system itself, In many communities and school dis- 
tricts people first want to explore what they can do on their 
own - with their own facilities, students, and staff - and 
lie.: own local 



I 



no 



For some single high school districts, enrollment ae 
may actually be welcomed. If the high school was so over- 
burdened at its peak that classes were held in broom 
closets, portable classroomi were parked on the lawn* or 
classes were scheduled in split sessions, declining enroll- 
ment may enable the school to operate more norm; 
crowded conditions actually curtailed programs, fewer 
students may allow new programs to be started, 

This may be a viable long term strategy for large 
schools, because they have enough students to continue 
specialized courses simply by offering fewer sections, and 
can maintain normal staffing patterns. The city district in 
our consortium, with a high school of 2,700 students, is in 
this position. The building is now at capacity and classes 
are above the union minimum size. For most high schools i 
medium or small scale, however, this strategy will be only 
temporarily appropriate. Several of the districts in the 



consortium are feeling relieved of pressure at the moment, 
but also recognize that in a few more years continued en- 
rollment decline will require some active changes. They 
feel this is a temporary period which gives them some 
breat hing space and time to plan for the future. 

Relief from crowding by itself may allow administra- 
tors and n-'munity residents to develop new programs or 
new orgai ational patterns for the high school which were 
simply not possible before, A large high school may be able 
to reorganize as several school^within-sehools, and begin 
to reduce the anonymity that sometimes plagues students 
in large schools, New programs, for which there was no 
room before, may be instituted - such as alternative pro- 
grams for students in trouble, for gifted students, or for 
students who need a more structured or a less structured 
environment. One of the small town districts in the consor- 
tium is using newly found space in the high school to 
establish anin-sehool suspension program, and a remedial 
reading lab, 

LooWngforward to decline is a nice situat 
if it signals the end of a tough period, However, unless ! 
high school has a large enrollment, the relief is likely to be 
temporary, While all schools can look forward to more 
elbow room - maybe even offices for department heads - 
and to more relaxed relationships among students and 
faculty, people in smaller schools should not get lulled into 
complacency, For them, it's a time to monitor trends and 
make plans to offset the effects of continued decline in a few 
more years, 
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Making changes within the existing school and existing 
grade structure of the school district may be a strategy of 
choice or necessity, 

It may be a strategy of choice if community people, 
and school people; feel strongly about solving problems on 
their own, If a tightly-knit high school community exists 
and the relationships which it fosters are highly valued, 
then people may want to preserve that above all Even an 
already small high school may choose this option if small- 
ness itself is valued, This strategy may also be chosen if 
absolute "local control" Is valued, or if community residents 
are not against the pneral concept of sharing, but object to 
jjotential partners, It may be a strategy which works wei 
and efficiently for some programs, but is not a total answer, 

It may be a strategy of necessity if pde structure 
changes are not wanted or are not feasible, For instance, 
residents may not want to bring lower grides into a school 
which already houses grades 7 42, or there may not be 
room in the high schoolJplding to put another grade of 
students, Geepphie iAtion from other districts or other 
educational institutions may rule out many cooperative 
efforts. Finally, a district may be forced to look inward if 
neighboring districts are not interested in sharing and 
other community institutions offer few resources, A dis- 
trict with more ma jority students or with lower socioeco- 
nomic levels than its neighbors may find itself effectively 
isolated, 



Changes which a high school might make under this 
strategy include; 

* changing class size and structure, including pater use 
of independent study and tutorials, pater use of educa- 
tional technology and packaged independent study pro- 
grams, a few large lecture courses; 

* combining several related courses in the same room, at 
the same time, such as two science courses, or two levels of 
a foreign language or art class; 

* opening elective courses to several pde levels and 
offering each course in alternate years; 

* reducing the number of elective courses and/or increas- 
ing the number of required courses; 

* retraining or recruiting faculty competent to teach in 
several areas; 

* changing schedule of the day, week, and/or school year 
to make better use of time and staff resources in carrying 
out other changes; 

* remodelling school facilities to assist above changes if 
necessary - for instance more s'fd study and conference 
spaces for independent projects and small meetinp with 
teachers; creation of a "small theater" for large lecture 
courses by combining two classrooms, (Specialized lacilities 
used for only one purpose part of the day are wasted, as are 
large classrooms used for small classes, Spaces which are 

exible can be used throughout the day,) 
isortium members wanted to examine this strat- 
egy first, to assess what would be possible without grade 
reorganization and within existing resources, Only after 
assessing the feasibility of this set of strategies, and identi- 
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tying ha limitations, did they fed motivated to consider 
other strategies. 

Within the consortium, the rural district felt 
egy was the most likely to succeed - in part because of 
geographic isolation and the dollar and energy coats of 
transportation, and in part because of a tradition of self- 
reliance and value in personal relations possible as a sr 
school This district is now seeking to fill an open math 
position with a person certified in math and science but. so 
far has been unsuccessful Several of the suburban consor- 
tium districts are now offering electives in alternate years, 
combining several levels of language in the same class, etc. 
One district is undertaking review of numerous elective 
courses in social studies and English, with an eye toward 
combining the best units of each into a fewer number of 



iff at iglii Useful in Per M* of Rapid Growth 
4itoNf§rkjnMifti 

Shorter "semesters," end more of thtm, were designed 
to Inert ast the number of eoursas which could be of- 
fered - they miy prove useful in retaining course s, too, 

• Manchester, Georgia; Shrewsbury, Massachusetts, 
and others converted to three INeek sessions, from 
two INeek sessions. 

• John D^ey High Schoet in Brooklyn has five 



• The Tatnall Sc! 



ated 22*diy units, which are combined into varying 

length "terms" depending on the course. 

• Ridgtwood District, a single high school district 

with all I clisSoffered on a semester basis, ss a re- 
sponse to Mining enrollment 

(Teachers work with fewer students eacr 
have to prepare for fewer classes each day, stu dents 
show more enthusiasm, have a wider selection ol 
courses, and can repeat a course without repeating a 
whole year) 
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Fewer and longer blocks of time, and extended hours, 
originally Intended to expend facility use, may alio 
increase choice and flexibility and promote use of other 
strategies, 

* Manchester has a morning and an after 
strucfionai period, each hours long. , 
tes Is used for lunch, clubs,! 
i ,'. . 

(uses 



one trimester, or plan new courses, etc.) 
• Shrewsbury has three time periods: § a,m.-2 p.m., 
2 pjn.-4 p.m., 7 p.m.-i p.m Students and teachers elect 
which to attend, ^ . ^ ^ 

high school program, 3:30-i;30p.ffl. 
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(in both easts, teachers volunteered to teach addh 
•time teachers were mart easily 
Both districts found, to 
their surprise, that many people who hid dropped out 
returned, and that people who had never been to high 

Changt School Week: 

Developed first to relieve crowding, a shorter school 
week can not only give teachers time for Inservlee train- 
ing or achieving certif (cation in other areas, but can 
also make other strategies, such as joint programs with 
other districts, or m of other community resources, 
more feasible, 

• The four-day week, produced by slight extension 
of each day, is found In Shrewsbury, Unity School Dja* 
trict, Maine, and Is an option at John Dewey High 
School in Brooklyn. 

training, or other programs which take students away 
from the high school, Reduction of transportation costs 
In large rural districts may allow funds to be redirected 

Increase Independent, S#P«sd Study? 

Use of programmed Instructional packages (written, 
a/v, television), and Independent research with occa- 
sional seminars or tutorials, can allow more Individual 
tents with fewer teasers. 



• "Skill centers" for self-learning of specific skills 
are widespread. 

• Renovating ialtfype classrooms (science, arts, 
languages), and restructuring curriculum around inde- 
pendent or small group lab "exercises" can allow one 
teacher to supervise many activities, Small high 
schools across the country - Kohler, Wisconsin; , 
Housen, Idaho; Schinvus, New York, lulullah Pails, 
Georgia -use this approach. 

Although this option may be appealing, in that no 
new relationships have to be forged with other school \h 
triets or other institutions, and it preserves much of what 
is familiar about the high school, it is not easy, In fact, 
the changes thai may be necessary under the "in-house 
strategy" may be quite radical It's not Just a matter of elim- 
inating courses with fewer than a minimum number of 
students. 
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Reorganize iiitrkt grade itrmturi 



If the school district is operating a three-year high school, 
piles 1012, one of the most pragmatic strategies may be 
to move the ninth grade in and create a four-year high 
school This strategy is widely available to large school 
districts and to many medium-sized districts, if declining 
enrollment will produce extra space in the high school 
(Four out of five school districts with total K-12 enrollment 
of 10,000-25,000 and two out of three with enrollments of 
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n 5,000*10,000 have three < $m high schools, Roughly one- 
third of school districts with total K-12 enrollment of 2,500- 
5,000 also have three-year high schools.) 
This strategy has the following advantages: 

• Ninth graders can be integrated into a more comprehen- 
sive program, particularly if some elective courses are op 
to all grade levels, They can take courses requiring special 
facilities or special faculty which may not have been availa- 
ble at a junior high school. 

• It may allow a desired switch to middle school organiza- 
tion, which had not been feasible while the ninth grade was 
part of a junior high school 

• It allows better use of specialized facilities and common 
facilities (shops, gym, lunchroom). 

• It makes better use of specialized faculty* without re* 
quiring retraining for multiple competency, 

• It maintains local control of high school programs; 

!n medium* and large-sized districts, the school sys- 
tem which has a three-year high school usually also has two 
junior high schools with grades Grade reorganization 
can be accomplished through consolidation of the two 
schools into a single 7-8 junior high, or a 6-8 middle school, 
with iurther consolidation of elementary schools, In both 
cases, one junior high school becomes surplus in the 
process, 

There is a political advantage to the reorganization 
from a three to four-year high school in that it is not very 
controversial. Often a district has wanted a four-year high 
school, perhaps even had one in the past, but large num- 
bers of students forced the high school to be limited to 
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three grades, Junior high schools have sever developed the 
loyalty that high schools and neighborhood elementary ^ 
schools have among parents, (Unless, perhaps, two junior 
high schools located at opposite ends of a large school dis- 
trict have developed extreme rivalries), 

Nor, despite heated debate, have educators come 
down strongly in favor of one pde sequence in the middle 
years, In fact, in the face of changing enrollment, many are 
seeing the middle grades as "swing years," that could be 
equally well served in almost any location, depending on 
enrollment numbers, 

One of the suburban consortium districts is in the 
process of implementing this strategy, During years of 
rapid growth, its four-year high school was converted to a 
three-year high school and a second junior high school was 
constructed, Now, with enrollment in grades 10-12 cur- 
rently at 1,100 and projected preach 825 in four years, the 
ninth grade is coming back into the high school, One junior 
high school is being converted into a W middle school and 
the other is being converted into a community activities 
center. 

Although following this strategy enriches program 
offerings to ninth graders and makes better use of facilities 
and faculty, it does not by itself solve all the problems of 
declining enrollment at the high school, It fails to address 
the issue of low enrollment courses which could not be 
bolstered by ninth graders (primarily advanced, special- 
ized courses) and needs to be combined with other strate- 
gic 
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tfgf) School Grade Conversions 




were closed, and two former junior high schools be- 
came, respectively, a eltywlde 5*6 intermediate school. 



and a 14 middle school. The surplus elementary 
school buildings are being leased to other educational 
mt 




An exteniion of this strategy to include lower grades 
is also being seen in smaller school districts, but accompa- 
nied by more controversy, Districts with four- and five* 
year high schools are considering bringing the eighth or 
seventh pde into the building to create the combined 
junior-senior high school This pde structure is already 
common in small districts, such as the two small town con- 
sortium districts, Borne districts may even choose a single 
5-12 school (Historically, new building and building im- 
provenwtts in small districts hive often focused on upper 



pde levels. Hie best facilitm in the district may be found 19 
in the high school) 

While this extended strategy makes better use of 
facilities, and may permit reduction of expenses in other 
parts of the school system, it addresses the issue of high 
school programs only to the extent that specialized faculty 
may be retained if they are qualified to teach all grades. 
Many school people, and most of the parents in the consor- 
tium, f i that younger students should continue to have 
separau 1 extracurricular activities, and if possible, should 
occupy separate space in the building, In districts where 
the high school has a small age span now, there is often 
concern about older and younger students mixing, (On the 
other hand, in very small districts with a single K-12 build- 
ing, relationships among older and younger students are 
cherished by some teachers and parents,) 

The other suburban district in our consortium has a 
single seventhfide school, which itself is an anomolous 
product of a desegregation plan and enrollment figures. As 
soon as enrollment decreases enough, the old school will be 
closed, and a 7-8 junior high prapm will be operated in 
the high school building, The junior high program will be 
different from the high school program, and will occupy a 
separate floor of the building, 

Oon'IFofgellheliptylulWiflg 
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raue reorg; 

Students and size of buucnng^, anct 
Here is a reasonable match bet wee 
but it cannot be jwrf a numbers game, It must be bused 
program and quality rational!?. And, by itself it is not a 
panacea, Low enrollment advanced courses in tipper 

i mirsi St 
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Sfratesfics m Cooperation 
wiMth^SchoolDistncts 



sharing witn otner svnc 
i motivation 
serve or improve progn 



sare 



)m\m\ Dy low enrollment, com- 
pared to the Ill's when the motivation was to develop 
new programs in areas such as vocational edueal 
I'aiioedser.iees. 

ig or cooperation is a means, its the 
ent of one of our consortium districts said, "to enable us to 
offer a comprehensive educational program, even if we 
can't have a comprehensive school" 

Sharing strategies may pool students in a single loea 1 
lion, move teachers or administrators among schools, bring 
socialized facilities or equipment to schools on a rotating 



basis, or bring students and teachers together across large 
distances through technological communication links, Co- 
operative ventures may be for limited purposes - a par- 
ticular course or activity, for entire program areas, for a 
variety of services and programs, or, in the extreme of 
school sir district consolidation, for the whole high school 
program. 



iueenanEn, 



ation among 
agreements betwe 
to district-initiated consortia, to state-sponsored regional 
agencies, Permanent consolidation of high school programs 
may be instituted through development of sending/ 

01 



receiving agreements, lormation 01 regional mgn m 
districts, or consolidation of one or more K42 school dis- 



ici snaring, scnooifiisinctsse. 
develop agreements among themselves, determine length 



untary cooperation strategies work, of ft 
ts are mutually interested, Consortium members 
from several districts expressed concerns about sharing 
control of programs with other districts, as well as working 
out the mechanics of scheduling! administration, finance, 
employment, and transportation. 

School districts experienced with sharing offer the 
following advice to neophytes: start slowly; work out de^ 
tails ahead of time; develop written agreements; start small competences and needs for part-time teachers, 
or with enrichment programs that don't compete with A broad example of cooperation would be several 
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ts snaring one music or Latin teacner 
time basis, with one district hiring (or retaining) the 



staff 



exis 



?; man to revise agreements based on 
.'Hence; anu provide lor termination or withdrawal, 
any, programs wmcn are voluntary need 



or 



&, eacn witn unique faculty strength f 
a different area, splitting up! 

eas among themselves, One district's 
aggressively promoted within participating schools, partie- high school might specialize in art, another in science, anil 



r require studer 
ve a natural tendency to remai 
school unless the advantages of a program eisewnere are 
clear, If programs offered in other schools are considered 
part of a schools course offerings, the school provides for 
transportation, toOi 




register 

Several districts mignt jointly sponsor sj 
orchestras, clubs and other extracurricular programs, Or, 
districts muld cooperatively provide support services - 
inservice teacher training, curriculum review i 



if 



se 



ages; 



i 

tricts 
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ickoolikhktiimtly 

Cooperation among school districts whose needs are similar » Participating districts can make use of their own 

or complementary is a relatively direct way to preserve or ' strengths and draw on strengths of other districts, 
expand programs, If it is legal in your state, 
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22 « Districts are free to pick and choose partners which they 
m are compatible. 

Direct cooperation also raises a number of concerns; 
• Extensive sharing with a single neighboring district 
seems to raise anxiety among residents about future plans 



• School boards and administrators are wary of how much 
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iistrauve time win oe involved. 
All of the consortium districts are in early stages of 
exploringareas of cooperation with neighboring districts, 
The rural district is looking to cooperative long- range 
planning with four other districts. District officials want to 
weigh benefits and iv-sts of transportation between schools 
(the nearest is 12 miles away), because several schools have 
good facilities to support different programs. 

The two suburban districts are exploring possibilities 
of sharing in low enrollment courses (advanced courses, 
foreign languages, industrial arts), One district, with a 
pater number of minority students than its neighbors, 
reports that the neighbors are not interested, in part 
because of race, in part because administrators are not 
concerned about decline, Officials in the other suburban 
district are proceeding cautiously because they think there 
will k pat reluctance to share, on the part of their w « 
residents, This district is wealthier than its neighbor, _ 
The two small town districts are also considering di- 
rect sharing, One is seriously looking at consolidation with 
a neighboring distriet - but sees sharingaa an interim 
measure unti decline is enough that the two student bodies 
could be accommodated in one school The second district is 



ami wwgi m \ 



in the talking stages with contiguous districts - seeing 
what might be common needs, etc. The citv si 
already runs an extensive 

education program jointly with another nearby city dis- 
trict 

Assembling a Quorum of Studfftff 

• High schools In Pleisantvllle and Briarcliff Manor, 
New York an only about a milt apart. Students can 
enroll In specialized coursts In either school, One 
school hosts i ski team and ths other a gymnastics 
team, both open to students from both schools, and 
iiveriljpjnj clubs an bring developed, The program Is 
small Jp hampend by lack of transportation and 
scholicheduliS which an not compatible. 

• Not far away, three small Hudson Rlvtr villages 
havt started sharing programs, bfcaust of declining 
enrollments* In Its third year now, no school has yet 

„, , _ ISS8I 

liOfint utrttariop 
iguagss, photogr^^..,, . 
istricts now have common sc 
jght and operates a minibus I 
trlcts are having i 
tlona!4Hr5(Hnln 
i 

dints In [ 

suspended from their home schools), i 
by ichool districts throughout lulsal 




• Sir ilis, Minnesota runs a summer school which 
includes remedial, makeup, enrichment, and acceler- 
ated courses, By running its bum through sin neigh' 
boring small towns, the district provides specialized 
courses to thou students, not available in their regular 
school programs, 

• Leyden Township, a Chicago suburb, deeped a 
staggered schedule to facilitate program sharing be- 
tween the two high schools in its district The two build- 
ings, which an 26 minutes apart, operate on schedules 
which art daggered by 25 minutes, so that students 
can take a bus between school! and lose a minimum 
number of periods for travel, 

Moving ifudtpfs to Special Mfim 

• Hackensack, New Jersey Is the host district for a 
special cooperative program. Eleventh grade students 
from a number of nearby districts spend the mornings 
in Hackensack- the first in hours at the local hospital 

' hi ...... 

)h School for courses in 
anatomy pnysio 11 * nn "^i**^ ibttnimi? 
Kins are sp 

• InWIsec 

developing § vocational education program, i 
facilities In each of the five high schools, itch high 
school is developing facilities and staff In one of five 
areas, ar 

the program tiny want 



Moving Special F&ciHim to Students 

in places where special facilities are needed, and are 
not available in any school, mobile facilities can be 
used, 

* In rural South Dakota, several vans, each equipped 
with special equipment for vocational education (build' 
ing trades, machine tools, etc) make the rounds of 
several districts, staying nine weeks at each, 

ihafing Ttaohers Of Admiflisffafsrs 

* Twelve small districts In Iowa share six superin- 
tendents. The time the superintendent spends in each 
district Is proportional to the proportion of salary the 
district picks up, Distances between schools range 
from 0 to 30 miles. Among the advantages is that it 
increases the ease of sharing other personnel among 
districts, 

* Small high schools of Buena Vista County, also in 
Iowa, cooperatively planned a method for providing 
foreign language instruction, adapting an existing 
program of audio tapes and printed materials for self* 
Instruction, Schools cooperatively hire foreign Ian* 

schools- Student work independently, using tapes and 
workbooks on days when the teacher Is not at the 
school, This allows, as well, for self-pacing by each 
student, With Individual tapes, many levels of language 
- in fact many languages - can be taught at the same 
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24 * In a remote area of Alaska, specialist teachers are 
flown In for one day/week to tiny village schools. 
School schadulas are formed around the fact that the 
math teacher somes on Monday the English teacher on 
Tuesday, etc, 

----- j 

Using Communication Ntfwsrks 

• In Montana, five school districts teach cooperative 
business courses, using a simple technology of ampli- 
fied tilt phone service. Students stay at their home 
schools, use texts and worksheets made available 
beforehand, and a teacher in one school runs the class. 
Through a conference call arrangement, students in all 
schools can talk with each other and with the teacher 

• Similar arrangements, with mort sophisticated 
technology of television, are in use in rural Iowa, Newly 
developing techniques of interactive television will 
open up new possibilities. 
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w snaring oners many p'^iomues inr pre* 
scrvini? or expaiKliiig programs. To work well, many oper 



ion and scheduling (if 



student are moving between schools), methods nf evalua- 
te 



lion, and so on. Efforts must he made to ass 
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Thin strategy is similar to the previous one. ;.:ul the range 
iifaetiviibaniiarrangenientH'anbejiist us wm. How- 
ever, a thin! party eoordinaU'H cooperative ventures 
among member districts, It is a more formal arrangement, 
hi that lite consortium or agency is a iepl entity, has a 
board of directors and an administrative staff, and tends to 
have big- term stability. If the consortium offers many 
serving members can generally choose to participate in 
only those services which meet ihiir needs. 

The mechanisms for such sharing arrangements al- 
ready exist in over, ill states through school s 
regional educational service agencies, bnardn 01 c 
tive educational services, etc. Regional consortia have been 
used for programs for the handicapped, purchasing and 
other central nonacademic functions, special education and 
vocational programs, among other things, A recent study 
of New Jersey school districts resiled that nearly 
of the state's 5B0 local school districts are part of some kin 
of voluntary cooperative, Numerous co-ops are also re- 
ported in Texas. It may be relatively easy to expand the 
role of existing regional organizations to meet the needs o: 
declining enrollment, Establishing a new re 
tium or agency where none exists is also uos 
be cumbersome without support from a state nine; 



A regiiiti! organization olirniriatt 1 ^ the need for each 
ilwtrid tit *eek out partners separately for each program, 
Administrative functions, such & hiring and aligning 
teacher^ bookkeeping, and scheduling can be handled by 
agency staff, Thin can offer districts with limited adminis- 
trative resources a very efficient working arrangement: 

Because regional agencies draw on a large pool of 
member districts, using them as the vehicle for sharing 
may defuse anxieties about dealing with one neighbor 
district, Because state systems of regional agencies assign 
all (or all but the largest) districts to a region, a districts 
ability to take advantage of sharing is not limited by the 
willi illness of adjacent districts, 

Concerns expressed about using a consortium included 
whether administrative costs would be greater than with 
direct sharing, and whether using a regional agency would 
create more red tape and bureaucracy, 

Bringing Special Fac Jffliei to Ifydenfs 

Special vocational education mobile facilities an avail- 
able through regional, or even statewide programs in 
isolated rural areas. 

• In rural Wisconsin, a van and instructor travel a 
circuit of high schools, teaching hydraulic and pneuma- 
tic equipment technology, The van, and teacher, stay 

at one place for nine weeks and students are drawn from 
a 25-mile radius, Each district pays its portion of the 
operating costs and instructor 1 ! salary, 

• In Oklahoma, the state provides a similar service in 
the field of data processing - whirl technology is fash 



paced and the need for the latest expensive equipment 
is imperative, but beyond the reach of most districts. 
This van stays four weeks at each high school, and 
does not come with an Instructor. Instead s comprshcn 
live manual, detailing operation and application of 
equipment^ is sent ahead of time and regular high 
school faculty instruct 

A regional organization may develop instruction pack- 
ages, a/v materials, or coordinate use of educational 
technology This provides a means for expanding serv- 
ices, programs, and resources without transporting 
students or teachers, and thus may be particularly 
worthwhilefor rural school districts, 

• The Western Small Schools Project, and 
Adirondack Small Schools Project pioneered coopera- 
tive use of educational technology and coordinating 
resources of member schools. For example, visual 
materials are sent ahead, and the lecture Is given over 
amplified teliphone hookups, 

• Oakland County Service Center in Pontile, Michi- 
gan produces and distributes videotapes for use by 
local districts, It also has developed a conference call 
network for teachers and homebound students, 

• A longstanding voluntary cooperative of 29 school 
districts - Cooperative School Districts of St. Louis 
Suburban Area - spends a large proportion of its 
budget to support educational television and other a/v 
programs for member districts, 
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" 1 4 Consortium for Gifted f toeftnts 

Flvi school districts in suburban Minneapolis recently 
bandfd together ie create the Wilt Suburban Summer 
School Association, a special purpose consortium 
offering enrichment programs to gifted students. 

Prompted by concerns over declining enrollment, 
financial constraints, and the opportunity avail !e 
through the joint powers act of state law, the districts 
created a formal organiiatlon to pool resources, tal= 
ents, and talented kids, A board of directors oversees 
program offerings and hires the director. The Hopkins 
district serves as financial agent and Its high school, 
located in the middle of the 1 50 square mile service 
area, is the home base. 

Enrichment programs - in areas such as math, 
science, foreign language-are now offered as mini- 
courts in thi i evenings and on weekends during the 
school year, as well as during the summer, Programs 
ira offered to students in grides 4-1 2 and are attended 

A Mixed Bio of Services 

Existing regional cooperatives, or service agencies, 
offer member districts services which may become 
useful in supporting other strategies, 
• In Oregon, fte Oregon Total information System 
(OTIS) provides a variety of administrative and financial 
services to Its 4$ member districts, One of these Is 
school scheduling- which could be used to coordinate 
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schedules of several districts that want to offer joint 
programs, 

• Georgia's system of shared service projects, each 
serving about four to seven districts, was developed to 
support local rural schools- It coordinates sharing of 
teachers or positions among districts, provides direct 
subject area services and inservice programs to 
groups of teachers, and helps In planning and develop- 
ing programs, All of these services are useful to the 
school district with declining enrollment 

t One of the original reasons for formation of the 
New York State BOCES (Boards of Cooperative Educa- 
tion Services) system was to coordinate needs in small 
districts for part-time teachers, while providing the 
itinerate teacher full-time employment. It continues to 
provide this service and anticipates enlarging It, ac- 
cording to member district requests, The BOCIS in 
many parts of the state have long offered half-day voca- 
tional education and special education programs for 
handicapped students at central locations, on a tuition 
basis to member districts, As conditions change, the 
programs may change too, One iOCiS already offers 
halfway programs In arts and music, and one Is investi- 
gating the need for languages and other advanced 
academic courses, 

• A "Regional School Service Center," formed by six 
districts In northwestern Connecticut, has a shared 
service staff in psychological services, art, music, 
physical education, and French, 
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Sharing through a regional agency offers both stability 
and flexibility. If the consortium offers many services, each 
district can use those services that meet its needs as long as 
it wants to. A*.: ? if one district decides to pull out of a pro- 
gram, it won't threaten the program for other districts. 



Consolidation oas a]\ v; . iV ^ j^t*** 1 } controversial and will 
remain so during 1 iHTiod 0 f ( | , t «l ,m ^ fulfilment - Reeom- 
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Consolidation is in sharp contrast to virtually every other 
strategy discussed in this report. It is a permanent . nonre- 
versible step. Once a high school has been closed and 
merged with another, it is unlikely that it will be opened 
again in the future. Those involved in planning tor the high 
school should look carefully at enrollment projections, 
educational objectives, and the perceptions of local citizens 
of their high school Consolidation should be considered 
only if there is continued expected low enrollment in the 
district ami if there is strong community support. 

Consolidation can take several forms. Two or more 
entire school districts can merge, replacing existing gov- 
erning areas with a single joint district. Two or more dis- 
tricts can merge at the high school level only, retaining the 
two original districts as elementary districts and creating a 
third joint (or regional) high school district. The high school 
in one district can close and its students attend a high 
school in another district, keeping both districts as legal 
entities, but shifting administrative and program control of 
the high school to the receiving district. The sending dis- 
trict » in effect, "buys into" that high school program. 



ing a receiving dj^iet is very j)^ )U Jur, because it increases 
numbers of siud f ^ iS and sizo (J f J ,u< ''Ms. u 'hile retaining 
local control of {}ft>Krams an( j n() t 'nerving local taxes= 
The possibility offing a hi^ n stilus at the heart 

of the community identity iss ut ,* an( l the of the high 
school in the eoi n fflUnit\\ Mo* t t!" imv Umit>' residents, stu- 
dents, teacher- adrninist r ^£ nr * consider this the- op- 
tion of last res? *sono () f ()u ^ ^HiSi^jym members said, 
" It would be p)iiti JU l suicide f 0 f School hoard e\> n to 
consider closing t h e high Hchr> n j.* ! n hiral areas the pres- 
ence of a high sq^I may hav 0 *i flln 'et relationship to the 
rconomiu* wt^Il-l^ii^K 'of a small ^I'^^UiniLV- Ou^n the pro- 
posed closing of y f^ral high Seh r? °~ *** seen as the precursor 
to economic decIjfit\for the to\ V fi Jts ^lf, 

Noverthelo^ 11 Hn op{ U! fl t(> Explore along with the 
other strategies. I^ v en if | t is (I j f 4 ir b* rejected, the school 
district may cliffy Us v al U es ar i^ l )r ^>Hties, anvi nu\ gel i 
better sense of tfttf r ule of ^ s < hool in the community. 
Serious consideration of this c>pt* mi Mil help in evalu- 
ating alternative r ^ategi^ 

Closing the h# h sch ()n i Cun f^e wn W for small dis- 
tricts that are cl 0 r^ *o other di^t f1cl ^ with compatible* e du= 
cat ion a 1 goals and Alining en r <^ nu *nt. Students may have 
access to a much P^&der and ^t Uir quality high school 
program than the/ £°uM othe^**' 

Let's look hr\ e *y at the diff^ rent - versions of consolida- 
tion: 

* Merging two ^fit^e district^ ^ ^eati^R a single new 
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3 district: If you're going to merge, >»u ininht as well pi all 
the way and create a new ilistriot ■■ now school hoard, new 
uniform tax rati. 1 , single wlminiat ration - mid jointly de- 
velop a Angle pliilivuphy, eurriculum, staff Mffits and 
employment policies etc, This, of course, im raises high 
levels of anxiety on all sides because somebody's tax rate 
will probably go up; ail teachers and administrators and 
other staff will be uncertain about .job prospects; people in 
both districts will worry about losing control; and so on. 
However, everything about the new district will bo jointly 
decided. 

• MtTtri^K <ii^tnct8 at thf* high sehuifl level unly , retaining 
two districts as elementary districts and creating a third 
rogkial high school ilistrict: ThL- is a \m\i wii.j' r< -iinise, hut 
i! may be necessary if local sentiment won't allow full mer- 
ger, Where you had two of everything before, you have 
three now = three school boards, three tax structures, 
three budgets, three employment policies, etc. It doesn't 
ease anxiety at the high school level and leaves open the 

lh school wit!: different 



MISS 



s, 



• Becoming a sending or (wiving district at the high 
school level: This is generally warmly embraced by poten- 



tial receiving districts and shunned by potential sending 
districts. The receiving district retains its own governance, 
tax and budget structures, and tells the ding district 
how much it has to pay per student. It i\ s policy and 
curriculum control, .staff, school identity, etc, The sending 
district loses budget, policy, and curriculum control, and 
loses all staff and a! 
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In iiurconsortiiiui, one school district is seriously 
exploring consolidation with a neighboring district. Admin- 
istrators lee! that it will be impossible to offer an adequate 
oroipii when!;)- 12 enrollment drops below -HKI, in several 
years, This is a tiny district of one square mile, The adja- 
cent district is similar in geography and imputation, and 
has compatible educational programs. ( oinmit tees of cit e 
zeiis and administrators are now meetingto consider when 
consolidation miiiht be feasible, 

g - i»-f_J!- 

Consolidation of small school districts was for a long 
time believed by state education officials to be the only 
appropriate option. State education agencies forced. 
cnQOyragtd with financial bonuses, or cajoled local 
lislrlcts to consolidate. The rationale was baset? on 
economies of scale, covering everything from pur- 
chase of materials, to administrative costs, to educa- 
tional facilities and programs, Pennsylvania, for 
example, had 4,000 school districts In the late 1960 s 
and has 500 now, 

The rate of district consolidations has declined 
steeply, and most states have backed off from mandat- 
ing consolidation, In part; small enrollment districts In 
the Western and Plains States have consolidated about 
as far as practical. (A district of 1 ,000 square miles and 
300 students K-12 a not uncommon.) In part, no r§* 

results from conk lldation * In i fact research supports 
both sides. Economies have not been impressive, and 



rising transportation costs make long distance travel 
vary e xpensiva, Most Important, though, citizens of 
small districts, convinci d of the value of local commit 
nitv education, hive organlied ir 




A coalition In Iowa, a 
mint rural districts, 
ilsiatuftreeAfj 




share tiachsri and programs, opening up other op* 




rs, sndwlll 



ie beat option for a small high 
m will suffer irreparably with 
enrollment decline, and which has a nearby school that also 
wants to consolidate and that shares similar values about 
• result in stronger programs for students 

list' 

Consolidation should he considered only if current 
trends look long term, because it is a permanent arrange 
ment Once a high school is closed, it probably won't re- 
ndition, too, hw to be timed so that there is a 
ile fit between students and building, 





A. 



al and Commuty t$§k§J 



;usesonbh)r n «^th (i /,"' u 



ship between the high school, eommrf tyid^ 
community institutions. Rather than ^!%hnV 
with other school districts, it looks ot^j h §4 e . }f\ 
A high school may significantly kL ^/ 




opportunities to students by eneouryji \ * J , 
advantage of college and university 
or special study opportunities with j^.Nne^y 
other institutions, or with skilled indjtjWs to \{ " 
nity, Developing a resource center wjtif % ^ ? y . 
department which promotes opp«rtiij#? in %^J;' 
nity ^ould be a valuable undertaking 1 ,, 
s and programs for which thi is 

i well as those which w 0 u)d ^frer ^nri"^ 6 "^ 
Baaed on experiences with our e^ftiy^ fyf& 
cooperatively with colleges and uni%s^ % a ? r ^ - 
those within the school system as a °f pr^ 1 
expanding advanced course offering! ty^j 
expanding clientele and working with o^ r <\ { %j 
institutions are less likely to appeal to $H n m \f\ 



seem rather radical, However, they \# Hfy h 
community residents who do not now fe v !! 



ment with the schools, and may can 
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30 As in strategies of sharing \mmi\ i chool districts, 
opportunities available to students outside the high school 
need to be aggressively promoted 




Traditionally, the clientele of the high school \m been 
young adults, roughly ages 14 to 18, who attend school 
during the day. By widening the clientele, and possibly 
shifting schedules, the school district may be able to retain 
courses that would be jeopardized, provide needed services 
to new people, strengthen community support, perhaps tap 
new income sources, and increase communication and 
undemanding among different sectors of the community , 

One version of this strategy would be to open the 
entire high school program, as a credit and diploma- 
granting program, to all community residents. For school 
districts which have a large number of residents who lack a 
high school diploma, this could significantly increase the 
pool of students. In some states, financial aid is given for 
students enrolled, regardless of age, 

A large part of the adult population is not available 
during the day* however. Expansion of the high school 
program into evening hours is an option which not only 
increases opportunities for adults, but for students of tradi- 
tional age as well, 

A second version of this strategy would be to open 
individual courses to adult students who don't want or need 
credit, but want to take a course, Adults might take busi- 



ness, langiiagciirt, oranythiiijjeke, fur any mimbernf" 
Ix>mI wson^ Districts might ''pen courses mi a 
available basis for free, or for ii tuition charge, 

A neighbor of mint, a woman in her fifties, has a 
new office job with a chemical f^uipment manufac- 
turer. Shi told me she would love to enroll in i high 
school chemistry class to understand better the wo^ 
of her new firm, Shi said, "The chemistry I learned i^ 
QOilegei way back thin, Is nothing like what they tea^ 
the kids today I wouldn't bo icired to take a high 
fschooi course the way I would be to take a college 
course." 

This type of request is k>\\0«\ to schools irons eo^, 
munity residents more ofton tW' %&. It in a strategy 
which any school can implement fWily. 

A third version would have the school district aeeky 
out educational needs in the eomiWiiity to fill which mi^ 
not get filled otherwise. These might include English a^ 
Second Language, vocational training under CETA or ' 
other federal job-training programs, senior citizen my 
programs, and so on. New programs might also widen 
horizons for current students, 

This strategy raised concerns among all constituent 
represented in the consortium - students, teachers, adi^r 
Lstrators, and parents, One concern m about how well 
adults and "regular" high school students would get aloy 
Both parents and students felt that students would feel : 
awkward in the presence of adults. ("Imagine taking a 
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course with your mother's best friend,' Teachers were 
concerned aH(>ut_ /|i<>/> ridatiouship with adults, an< 1 abfiiit 
having adults "bserve their treatment nf students, They 
were afraid they would be criticized and "not respected" by 
other adults «Ui that it would he tlifflcuif to give an adult a 
poor grade, They .said they would fed funny about disci- 
plining student in front of other adults. 

Also in the niibiortium, however, were a few people 
who y experience in this sort of .situation. These people 
felt there were real advantages to age mixing - that it 
opened up WHnmunicHtioii bet ween adults and stu- 
dents that is much needed in our society. One teacher said 
students in her class ; iC ted more p W n up (less pi chew- 
inland paAnfnotitfUnd adults were highly motivated 
and were clearly there to learn, If anything, the challenge 
the teacher felt hy the presence of adults resulted in a 
better dins f° r everybody. 

The city cwnaurtiura district already operates an ex- 
tensive program of the first version, The high school Ex- 
tended Day Pfl$nuii nins from \m to 111:1)0 p.m. , is pi 
free to a|| reAnts under age 21 (including day students), 
and on a tuition basis to anyone else, It is a regular high 
school program, taught for the most part by teachers from 
the regular daytirne program who are "moonlighting." 
Extended Day students can participate in all extra eurricu- 
larhigh school activities. The program serves young people 
who have WN out, who have to repeat classes or wish 
tii accelerate, and people who work (luring the day, Over 
250 people are enrolled and the program is self-supporting. 

o 
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ini(Mif(hi'si!iHiiiiaiidi?irie!sisiii!!iv-trd 'n investi- 
gating this strategy, The school hoard (las already received 
at least one request irom a community adult wanting 1h 
take a course, (The board turned it down, because it hadn't 
developed a policy yet.) The superinieiidoiit feels there 
may be an unmet need in the community for courses in i lit; 
latest word-processing techniques and equipment = fi ir 
people seeking to reenter the job market or seeking to 
upgrade their skills, Offering such a program to all rommm 
nit y residents may make it easier for the district to justify 
buying new equipment for t he business depart meiit, The 
rural district has recently adopted a police to allow adult 
students, at least in pall due to its paitiHpation in the 
consortium, 

Opening the Poors 

• The Northern Westchester BOCES vocational and 
technical center, in New York, which provides training 
to high school students from member districts, has 
opened all programs to adults I! space Is available, 
Adults pay the same tuition as a school district does, 
and are enrolHd in almost all programs, 

• Many districts are opening evening adult school 
programs to high school students, and daytime high 
school programs to adults, expanding their client©!© In 
the process, 

• An unanticipated result of the Las Vegas evening 
high school program jsn strategy no, 2) was that 40 
Qefceni of the students had not been in the day pro* 
gram. 



Serving All Ages 

Some high schools in developing programs lor both 
ends of the age spectrum and benefitting everybody, 

• High schools in Harbor Springs, Michigan and 
Monroe, Connecticut turned over a small amount of 

people to use all high school facilities, 
Initial wariness on the parts of both old people and 

high school studtnts has given way to friendships and 

Nnt projects, A retired journalist and several retired 
mers are active In school newspaper and agricultural 

classes. 

• High schools In Staples, Minnesota and Evanslen 
Township, Illinois operate daycarelnursery school 
centers, and high school students In child study pro- 
grams get credit for helping run them, 

filling Special Educational Nssdi 

In areas of the country with large immigrant popula- 
tions, school districts can provide bilingual, blcultural 
or English as a Second Language programs to adults 
as well as regular students, Districts can Identify other 
special needs too, 

• Grand Rapids, Michigan school system works with 

special needs As a 'miA, the district oR#rs programs 
in sign language, driver education teradulti In several 
foreign languages and English, parenting, applied ger- 
ontology for geriatric nurses aides and others who 
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work with elderly people, ate, 

• Union Township, New Jersey has a broad program 
of daytime senior citizen seminars, 

• Lakewood, New Jersey has high school equiva- 
lency programs in both English and Spanish, 

■ Great Neck, New York school district greatly ex- 
panded adult education programs, (They are housed in 
three surplus schools,) In 1978, K-12 enrollment was 
7,000; 12,000 students enrolled In adult classes. 

Going (ei/ii People 

Some school districts are aggressively marketing high 
school completion, remedial, and basic skills programs 
to local business and Industry, or taking these pro- 
grams to nontraditional locations, 
i Los Angeles school system provides basic skills 
and special skills training, under contract, to em- 
ployees of industry, government, and business. Pay- 
time classes are held at business locations, nighttime 
classes at schools, 

i Grand Rapids offers pre-hlgh school and high 
school completion programs at Industrial and business 
locations, churches, nursing homes, jails, apartment 
buildings, ind community centers. In Michigan, state 
aid Is provided for ail students who have not graduated 
from high school, regardless of age. 

Increased interest in education u a lifelong pursuit, 
wither for job-related purposes or phonal enrichment, 
and tombing proportions of school district rodents 



without children in school may prompt school districts to 



f clientele tney serve, 



mcreaaing 



8 fort mpimiimi with colkgu one 
unkffiiim 

w arrangements with colleges and universities 
ugn schools a means for maintajning, improving, or 
need or specialized courses which may be 
ning enrollment, whether or not they 
are offered in the high school building. In addition, special 
services, such as guidance and career counseling, or reme- 
dial basic skills, can be provided in cooperation with col- 
leges. 

Use of correspondence courses is an opt 
accessible to any district, and several si 
well established, Because they are prepacKsgea units, 
easy for school district administrators and board to judge 
what is offered and ape to accept completion towards the 
high school diploma, Often a high school teacher supervises 
is otherwise an independent study project 

mil 

In some part! of the country, colleges broadcast 
ses on television or radfe with written support mate- 
rials and exams available at a fee, 

Students may also take courses it a college if there are 
colleges nearby which are willing, or, college courses, 
taught by college faou]ty f may be housed within the high 
school This option makes sense if there is excess space in 
f space is available in the eveninp; if 




there is sufficient demand in the ci 

v were enough just from the high school you 
i a problem); and if there is an interested 
college, 

In order to make sense for the college, usually a num- 
ber of courses have to be offered so that the high school 
becomes in effect a "branch campus " Also, the college will 
want to offer courses it wants, so there may be only partial 
overlap with high school needs, This arrangement allows 
the high school to broaden its role h the community 
through loan or rental of its facilities, without taking n>- 
sponsibility or developing expandid programs itself. 

If high school faculty become qualified, there's a possi- 
bility they could teach both high school and college courses 
under this arrangement. 

This strategy provides a sehocl district with the possh 
bility of "offering" advanced courses for which it does not 
have qualified faculty, or in which very few students are 
interested, It offers more structure for students than does 
independent study, 

"0@ffitp@fltfin€i ,, QdUfiif 

■ Under fte luipleei 1 of the lexis Small Schools 



expand ^ursd offsrings through ^rfttporidance 

study hours, during which teachers were available to 
Nip itudents In these eouma, 
• Washington State University snd Northwest Re* 
glonal Educational Laboratory jointly developed a num- 
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rogrammed, audio/visual instructional units 
for use by small secondary schools. Companion study 
guides help teachers with little background in the sub* 
|ect area to assist students, 
§ The State University of New York at Binghsmton 
developed several cellege*l§vel courses on audio cas- 
settes. Each course can be rented by high schools, 
Students tike a final exam prepared and graded by the 
university, 



■ Syracuse University, in New York, has one of the 
most extensive programs targeted it offering advanced 
courses to students In high schools, Courses devel- 
oped by Syracuse faeulty are faugh! by high school 
teachers, after a special summer training workshop at 
the university, Students receive college and high 
school credit. Over 4,000 students in SO high schools in 
New'" 



Eight .acuity members of C.W. Post Center for 
Long island University regularly teach a special first- 
year college program to a select group of students at 
Chamlnade High School, 
• College faculty from the Community College 
Flngerlakes, in upstate New York, teach courses at 
BOCES centers and students get college credit and 
high school credit (The BOCES centers themselves 
areregi 




districts.) 



High School Kids in College 

As well as arrangements which #w Mings' "ill 
school students to take courses if nearby 
there are more organized programs In pla^, 

• Spokane Community College* h 

four aria high schools joined to 'sMd th| p^HL 
Occupational Program, Juniors and seni^ ^\ 
four schools attend courses at the colleg^ 
inch as electronics, dental assisting, anq ^ 
mechanics, 

• The Staten Island Cooperative Cons 



York City offers an ertaordinarilywW^^^ 
of educational opportunities among 4 coy ^, w \\J 
schools, and 70 elementary ami junior hi ^ ^% 
Under one part of these arrang iments, st^| H y ; 
high school students take courts at the ■ 

Special Services 

• Two high schools in New Mejtico drity ^ $% f 
candidates from the nearby state univen^ ^ f% 
guidance and counseling service The g^s$ ^ 
dents visit high schools weekly, lead ^ 0 k 

s^aspartofiCir^^pls^i^ 



high school students to indus 
schools, and an a 
program. 

• Many colleges In the City University ^# 
system have developed reading clinics, ^ 
skills and remedial programslt local hlgy ^> 

• Colorado Mountain College and Asn^ 



ic 



school district jointly constructed an arts center 
Among otht r coo peril Ivi agreementSi 
teach welding, phoieppfiy, and ceramics to both high 

He" 
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• In Nnnsyrvinlij the statewide system of commu- 
nity collages receives onHhird of its funding from local 
school dlsWcts (onHhird from tuition^ one-third from 
the state). A 117? survey of community coiiegt § re- 
ported that all have high school studtnte enrolled part- 
time, and ail plan new programs in consultation with 
local districted Roughly ent^thlrd have allege faculty 



equipment wift high schools, and have developed tour- 
year occupational programs - the first two years it the 
high school and the second two yean at the college. 
• In Iowa, m of # hs leglsiatsd functions of com- 
wunlty colleges Is to assist local high schools, Iowa 
Central Community College is a catalyst In organizing 
voluntary consortia of rural district) to promote sharing, 
Univei^HM In lows have devolopad programs sf 
tally to M teachers for small rural districts. 



This last covers a wide nnp of alternatives from 
using community people as enrichment initructors, to 
extracting with local businesses or agencies to provide 
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propnis/br the high school or the revere (the high 
contracting to provide program to loeal pup*), In ron! in: 
high school space to eonmunity gniups ami service agi*n- 
dies, 

The educational opportunities presented by this 
strategy depend, of course, on the resources within the 
community, Many of the examples did are from large city 
districts where the wealth of resources is extraordinary. 
The same principles of seeking out community talent and 
structuring ways to take advantage of local resources can 
be applied anywhere - few high schools can legitimately 
claim to have exhausted this area, Nor is this strategy 
limited to conditions of enrollment decline, However, if 
declining enrollment threatens to limit high school pro- 
utegy may become an important element in 
/comprehensive educational opportunities for 

students, 

Bringing Oammunlty faiomtt to ! 

* John Dawiy High Bene;! In Brooklyn, 
offers counts in music theory and practice, taught by 
young eompottrt, arid arranged by the New York Guild 
forCompoMft. 

finding Students M t o t hi Community 

i Minneapolis sehooli, through Mlnntapalis 
Urban Arts Program, are taking advantage of the weai 
of artistic resources In the community to enrich the 
school art program. Operating on a trimester system, 
senior high school students enroll In work- 
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M shops which mitt daily for one to three hours, Work- 
shops are taught by ists at their studios - Guthrie 
Theater, Minneapolis Danct Theater, School of Music, 
Minneapolis Institute of Art - and students receive art 
credits from the high school. Special long-term projects 
are available for advanced students, but the coordina- 
tor stresses that the program Is available to all stu- 
dents, Although most communities don't have the 
scope of resources that Minneapolis has, such a pro- 
gram can be developed using resources which are 
available, 

Work-study, community service, and career 
programs which use the community as the plaee of 
learning may become a major component of high 
school studies. 

* At Greeley High School in Cun.jerland Center, 
Maine students work In the community for periods 
ranging from 1 to 13 weeks, They spend four days a 
week on "the job'and one diy a week at the high school 
working with a learning coordinator," Each student 
completes an individual set of reports and assignments, 
based on his or her job location; and receives school 
credit, 

• The Executive High School Internship program 
operates in Philadelphia, New York City, and Buffa'o. 
Outstanding high school juniors and seniors take a one 
semester sabbatical to serve as assistants to senior 
officials In government, business, community 
agencies, and cultural and educational institutions, 
Students reetivi credit from their high school. 
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Students may engage in real work projects of benefit 
to their communities, 

• At John Dewey High School, marine biology 
students conducted wafer quality tests for coastal 
communities and testified at hearings, 

• In Staples, Mh^ota high school students, fac- 
ulty, and community resource people jointly developed 
curriculum and wrote 3D learning packages" for a 
nearby environmental center, 

• At Manual High School In Denver, students set up 
real corporations and run them, One group got a 
$10,000 contract to design miniparks in the city; an- 
other publishes the newsletter for the urban renewal 
agency, 

A second theme running through this strategy is that 
thi' high school may be able to broaden its rule as a eoitiniu- 
nit y institution through cooperative arranpieiits with 
other service agencies, Again, this is not a strategy limited 
to conditions of declining enrollment, or to single high 
school districts, but it may become feasible with fewer 
students, 

The motivations and benefits are multifaceted, In 
terms of services to teenagers, schools districts are under 
pressure from two directions - one, to concentrate more 
narrowly on the three Hs, and two, to broaden the role of 
the high school to include job, drug and other pfrsonal 
counselling services, recreation programs, etc, At the 

4 y 
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same time, agencies which provide a broader range of 
services may benefit from gaining access to students in the 
school or using specialized school facilities. Another moti- 
vation relates to greater demands from the majority of 
citizens who do wo! have students in school that they, too, 
receive some benefit from school m dollars, at least access 
to special facilities such as gyms and shops, A third motiva- 
tion is that many services and facilities - such as libraries - 
are similar reprdiis of the user, and should not be 
needlessly duplicap if joint ventures can produce better 
results for all users; And, finally , if declining enrollment 
produces excess space in the high school it might as well 
get used for other community purposes which may also 
benefit high school students, and might contribute to oper- 
ating costs of the facility* freeing that money for propm 
use, 

Joint Provision of OommunHy lirvi§if 

• The small community of Olney, Texas combined 
the public library, high school library, and three elemen- 
tary school libraries, and created a combined library 

vldlng an educational setting lor students, but Is also 
providing a community service. 

• The Grand Rapids Community Education Program 

nity agencies to plan pre- 

- Community i 

I 







across the 
nd services of munici- 



lames for the physically handicapped, preretirement 
E 

( singled out, but 1$ 

nany sites i 
School is Community Center 

If space becomes available, high school facilities 
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may do snared witn otner agencies or orgs 
broadening the function of the building to a community 



• In St Paul, Minnesota s high school was converted 
to a junior high school with lower enrollment, resulting 
In surplus space* This space was converted, and addi- 
tional space was also constructed for use by the county 
employment, visiting nurses, a health center, among 
others, An ad aaent city park was renovated for school 
spofts as wel as elty rsertatlan pit^rams, and the 

• The Thomas Jefferson Center in Arlington, Virginia 
ior w , 

' "'' ' ica 




taking over space no ion 
ig Its services to thee 
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,ies timer widely in tne resources 
available, in numbers and kinds ofoipzations and 
services, in the need by others for space, and so on, The 
applicability of this strategy depends on an assessment of 
community needs and resources, and the degree of overlap- 
ping concerns among all community institutions, , 
ighsc 



In mm 

Many strategies are available for handling declining enroll- 
ment in single high school districts, Some strategies stress 
working within the existing system, some working with 
other school districts, and some working with other institu- 
tions and community resources 

To get a better understanding of how these strategies 
might be applied to a specific case, let's illustrate how each 
might be used in one propm area - Instrumental music, 
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orche; 

dents, you'll be able to ta«e 
have pater participation, You may 
velop the jszz hand you've 



, So with fewer stu 
r percentage 

evei 



0 MMkickngn within the a 
a itructm 

With declining enrollment in a few years, you won't be able 
to "field" a full orchestrd or band, So, inst^ul of pushing 
big ensembles, you'll shift gears to small ensemble work - 
brass quintets, chamber orchestra, etc, and emphasize 
instruments that can be played in smaller groups, You may 
have to go to a part-time teacher, 

J RmjomiMsrMmiure 

By bringing the ninth pde into the high school, you mil 
be able to have a full orchestra, The quality may not be as 
good - it won't be as challenging to advanced students, (So, 
for them, you might consider some other options, too,) 

You oo-gponsor an orchestra an 
school In fact, the same teacher works with students in 
each district part-time, and everybody gathers at one 
school (or alternately each week) for large practices I 
week, 
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iiateiy neignDonng fiistncts aunt want to nave 
hey re big enough, or they look down 
m at your musicians, or they only do ensemble 
ut you're a member of a regional consortium and 
some of the other districts have the same problem, The 
consortium decides to sponsor an orchestra. So, those of 
your itudents who want orchestra go to a central campus 
tiee sessions, 
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Some of your advanced students join the orchestra of a 



9 



WwkmpemtUi with other community 
apefes, bminmU} and iniwidmh 



nere aireauy mi 
students join tkt Practice sessions are 
school, 



By consolidating two high schools you ve got enough stu- 
dents to make an orchestra, and have a full-time music 
LJestion is which music \ a '^ 



mmmimcmnim 



Since you've got the instruments and you need more 
players, you choose to let anybody in the community who 
wants to study an Instrument borrow it for lessons, prac- 
tice, and join the orchestra, You may even move rehearsal 
time to evenings. In effect, you're creating a community 
hestra, with a core of high school students. 
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-high school st^nt 



We tiki the §M quite ^Jl %\ volunteers should 

not replies pfQf^toniigti^ 

-tiioher 

Although thert^ld be. ^ ^tsfroifi bringing 
seventh and ei^ gr%s high lert we 
feel the larger m$ %m m ^ % m § prob* for 
the younger sty % Th@r% if 1 Op*! on 
that, but if they f ml to P*op|e, they bieomt 
problems, 
-superintendent 

Consolidation i| Ally in th| /[ B M| it'S con«*l«e 
with johnny ov f f "ire ^ th| |n net with S^ 1 ' 1 Over 
then on the right* And Q 0 d ^ ^ if u ends up with 
Susie on the 
-superintendent 

Too many time; ^lety ^fi y Q|yniters - an d par- 
ticuiarly women t tiki m%\ ^ tie that society 
should be hnfyff; Wh| n plosinfl In lis- 
mentary schooty "id thj n ^ % mothers aorning 
in to fill the gap ( (N !ibr lr ji| hav@ bean *eed. 
- parent ^ 

o 
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Declining enrollment raises anxiety , and each of the strate- 
gies we explored in Part Two of this report causes concern 
among at leait some constituents of the single high school 
nese issues are common to several strategies, and 
ive to be confronted when evaluating options. 
One reason for convening our consortium was to probe 
concerns and issues, to find which ware common to all 
districts, and to identify those of special concern to rural 
districts, large high schools, or other special categories, 
One reason for having a wide range of people from each 
consortium district participate - teachers, high school 
students, parents, administrators; school board members, 
community residents with no children in high school; and 
teacher union representatives - was to probe concerns and 
issues from each of their perspectives. 

In this part of the report we explore the issues which 
surfaced «n the consortium, and others which are likely to 
surface in any single high school district trying to plan 
intelligently - and rationally - and passionately for enroll- 
ment decline, 



From our consortium meetings it is clear that all constitu- 
ent pups feel the high school is an important community 
institution. However; there was no consensus on what role 
the high school should play within the larger context of the 
community today; much less tomorrow, 
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Tkhi$hichodk important 

The high school is important to "community identity" = 
a phrase which is incredibly difficult to define concretely, 
The high school is one of the threads which holds people 
together, and which is taken for granted until it's threat- 
ened, Like a post office address or a telephone exchange, 
it's not something to think about all the time, From a 
logical point of view it shouldn't make any difference what 
post office address or telephone prefix you have, so long as 
you receive letters and phone calls, But it iou make a 
difference - people fight mightily over a proposed post 
office closing, 

The high school, as the flagship of the school system, is 
important as an institution which is locally controlled, 
Despite state and federal guidelines, mandates, and dol- 
lars, the school system is still perceived to be - and is - a 
local institution, Municipal government is the only other 
major Institution under comparable local control, but its 
services are often not nearly as tangible, nor its physical 
facilities as visible, as those of the schools, 

In reviewing strategies, the most numerous and 
strongly expressed concerns regarded the loss of control - 
loss of control over priorities and directions, curriculum, 
staffing policies; and buildings. 

In the consortium, parents of high school students also 
felt that a high quality high school is important for main- 
taining the prestige of the community and property values, 
They felt It is crucial in attracting new residents, This con- 
cern was not shared by residents without children in school, 
since they choose to live In the community for other reasons, 

An 
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that it might become less comprehensive, Obviously, the 
term ''comprehensive" coven a wide variety of conditions. 
Frequently, the notion of comprehensiveness was tied to 
the wwm6^ of couwi available, 

The community as a whole will have to examine what a 
comprehensive education means in coming yean, whether 
the high school can be "truly" comprehensive, and whether 
a comprehensive program is possible through sharing with 
other districts or making use of ot her resources, As one 
participant said, "We may have to think the unthinkable," 

fit 

Many of the strategies discussed in Part Two of this report 
require or suggest new roles and expectations fur the 
teaching staff, During the en of npid growth, teachers 
became more specialized in the subject areas in which they 
taught. Even if they were qualified in several areas, they 
tended to teach a single subject. During the era of decline, 
they may have to become generalists, Changes may include 
different configurations of classes and teaching roles, re- 
quiring new skills. 

Faculty members of the consortium were i 
very concerned about examining implications of strategies 
for themselves and their fellow teachers. Their greatest 
concern was that they be involved in structuring new pro* 
grams and curriculum, and in planning for new staff re* 
ponsibilities. They were also concerned that required 
changes be known enough in advance to allow for smooth 
transitions, acquisition of new skills, and so on. 



» V A* 

Some school district administrators and board mem' ' $i 
bers, from districts with strong teacher unions, expressed 
concern that teachers would fight any changes, and that 
issues of management prerogatives would form the basis 
for bitter negotiations. Others were concerned about how 
to make changes in a humane manner, Union representa- 
tives in the consortium, however, recognized that changes 
would be necessary, and were only concerned that they be 
made with active involvement of teachers u well as admin- 
istrators. 

Student consortium members wire most concerned 
etaining individual faculty members, They wanted 
ssured that good teachers, with whom they have 
looked forward to taking courses, would still be there, and 
evaluated all strategies in this light. They were not particu- 
larly worried about changes in facility roles and respons- 
es, 



A district will gain flexibility in developing strategies 
and adjusting to changing conditions if the subject area 
competence of the teaching staff is broad- Because the 
number of teachers needed in the near Wture will probably 
be smaller, in many schools this meanj developing new 
areas of competence among current staff members and, 
when vacancies occur, recruiting new teachers with m# 
pie competencies, 

Competence is not the same u possf ssion of a teaching 
certificate, particularly if the certificate was earned many 
years before, and the person has not taught in the subject 
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46 area recently. Ifaperson is certified in "science," but has 
tauf ht only chemiitry for a number of years, that perion 
may not teach biology or ^ science wall without re* 
fresher training, Further, a teacher*i interests may have 
changedovertime, Arbitrary assignment of teaching 
areas bart °n old or broad areas of cartifleation f may lead 
to inferior teaching of itudenti and faculty resentment, 
This concern wis voiced by both teachers and students in 
the consortium, 

Achieving multiple competency, then, may require 
refresher training for some people - perhaps through inser* 
vice programs, teacher center, independent itudy* coop- 
eration with other districts, or college courses, It may 
require taWng a course of study in a new area - during the 
iummer months, eveninp, at local collepi, ate, 

Achieving multiple competency in high school faculty 
requires a plan and time. Faculty members need to help 
develop a Ph, and need to know exactly in what areas 
they should seek new or refresher training. It requires 
knowing the strengths and interests of the staff andjug* 
fling them so that, as a whoie t all areas are covered, 

Changes in the nature and structure of the high school 
propm in the next few years may lead to changes in the 
traditional roles of the teaching staff and a need for new 
teaching • Snot jult iubject matter). Teachers may be 
doing more tutorial or small seminar work, may be super- 
vising independent study or outside studies in community 
settings, or may be giving some large lecture courses. 
Teaching ^eral levels of Ianpge in the same classroom/ 
language tab, or supervising biology and chemistry labs in 

o 
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the same room may require some new skills; so, too, may 
bringing in more community adults as resource people, or 
integrating adults am! teenagers in the same classes, 

kbmfijiurQtioM 

Some subjects may be best taught by a person in the 
high school only a few days a week, The school district then 
has the choice of looking for someone to fill a part-time 
position (or changing an existing full-time post to part- 
time), or "buying a piece of somebody's time, 

A part-time position often does not offer many fringe 
benefits, nor does it traditionally carry tenure, Therefore, 
it is less expensive for the district, It is also, for the same 
reason, less attractive to a potential staff person, and be- 
comes a harder position to fill Some school districts now 
provide full or partial tenure and pension accrual, or other 
benefits to part-time employees, The rural district recently 
panted tenure to a half-time teacher after three half-time 
years, the equivalent of lii years of experience. Several 
other alternatives are available, too, 

One alternative Is to investigate job sharing between 
teachers in the same district who really want to work part- 
time, Some changes in benefit and tenure regulations to 
allow proportional credit may be necessary to make the 
alternative attractive, 
. A second alternative is to share teachers among 
districts, If done directly by two or more districts, it is ad- 
ministratively simplest for one district to have a contract 
with the teacher, and for other districts to reimburse a 
proportion of the total cost of the teacher, The pay scale, 
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fringe benefit package, and working conditions of the 
"host" district become the conditions of employment If 
seven! districts jointly hire a teacher, discrepancies in 
employment conditions in those districts must somehow 
resolved 

"fa 
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ermediate distnct, or e 

service agency, which acts as the hiring agency and broker, 
One drawback of this approach is that an itinerant teacher 
often feels at home nowhere, and runs the ris 
considered a "real" staff member anywhere. 
Still another alternative is to share a stan posi 
Iter community agency. TWi may be easier m 
; areas {e.g. physical education, art) where 
similar talents are needed - for example by a m 
department or senior citizen center, The pe; 
have to meet job qualifications for both positions (e.g. 
teacher certification and civil service). An advantage of this 
alternative is that the person would be working full-time in 
the same community, although under different auspices 
and for different members of the community, 

Whichever alternative is pursued, it is important to 
establish clear lines of responsibly, and a clear under- 
standing of any duties beyond the classroom, All agree- 
ments need to be put in writing. A district will want to be 
sure that part-time staff are a small portion of the entire 

ne people remain, 
securing instructional services 
may include, for example, contracting wl 
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Introductory propmming course for new employees; 
bringing local artists, writers, and lawyers into the school 
for guest lectures, tutorials, or seminar courses; placing a 
student part-time in a trade apprenticeship propm; or 
having a student work in a local business office or a 
museum's research lab one day a week, 

High school faculty may resent such Intrusions" un- 
less it is clear that the skills available In this way are skills 
which the school cannot provide, In addition, to ensure 
quality and continuity, and to meet state requirements, 
members of the high school faculty will probably have to 
supervise and review students' work, 

Parents, too, were concerned that volunteers be used 
to sMpptoi! school staff. They were sensitive that volun- 
teers might be exploited as an economy measure, to staff 
programs which the school ought to be funding, 
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ng m number oi lacuity members or mm 
is me stickiest of problems, and one with which 
teachers, administrators, and school board members must 
wrestle. It is particularly unwieldy because of the complex 
ways in which tenure is granted by subject area, while 
seniority is earned by years of teaching in the district, 
State laws and regulations, and teacher contracts are in 
need of revamping in this regard, 

All members of the consortium expressed concern 
over finding ways to reduce the ske of staff which were fair 
ne, . 



48 The rural district has been able to reduce staff in areas 
where needed through attrition only. It has sought, so far 
unsuccessfully, to fill open positions with teaches who are 
certified in several needed areas. Also the school board has 
taken a sipgposition, that when It hires a teacher it 
expects the position to remain, It has so far refused to hire 
anybody that it knows will have to be fired in a few years, 
The board feels this is a critical stance to ensure good mo- 
rale in a smaU school, 

Other consortium districts have not been able to use 
attrition as the only means of reducing staff, They hive had 
to let go" (very few could brinq themselves to say V) 
nontenure^ teachers, One school district in Illinois his 
reported success with a strategy of encouraging teachers 
to take unlimited leaves of absence, with a guarantee ihst 
\ their tenured status and level of seniority would remain 
Intact, and that they could return at the beginning of any 
year, with 9May written not' 1 Apparently, this policy 
has encouraged teachers to ex; new areas of interest, 
and try new careers, without gi , .. 4 up the security which 
tenure and seniority has conferred upon them, 

Early retirement propms, developed when declining 
enrollment hit the elementary grade levels, are also being 
used at the high school, 

All consortium members expressed concern over the 
lack of young teachers and the energy they bring, Reports 
from around the country note, among other side effects, 
that high schools are having greaterdifficulty finding 
coaches for athletic teams, who have traditionally been 
young Wy members* 
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Administrators, teachers, and board members all felt 
it would become increasingly Important to support contin- 
ued professional development of older faculty members - 
by creating inservice programs, using teacher centers, 
allowing time off, or other means of rekindling excitement, 

Responsibility for assessing staff needs, and planning 
and irnplsmentinf staff tuning and retraininf should be 

Once there has been a mutual assessment of strengths, 
weaknesses, and Mure needs, staff and administration 
need to identify criteria for continued employment; identify, 
which teachers rill need additional certification or refresh- 
er training in .which subject areas; and identify what new 
teaching skills will be needed for changing roles, 

Inservice training may be subsidy by the district, 
organized by the faculty , or teacher centers may provide 
training, Teachers may be required to find and pay for 
their own additional training, or districts may subsidise 
retraining in whole or in part, Borne of the schedule 
changes presented in Part Two of this report may provide 
time for getting new skills during the school year with 
minimal disruption to the school calendar or to personal 
lives, , 

The school board and administration have the respon- 
sibility to let people know what's needed in time to do 
something about it; to let those people who won't be needed 
know far enough ahead of time for them to make alternate 
plans; to allow faculty members, as mil partners, to have 



some choice and control ol tneir tutures, Likev 
faculty has the responsibility to help shoulder the burden of 
change - to equip themselves to meet needs; to see that 
needs are covered equitably; and to let administrators and 
boards know of their plans in time for them to act 



At the high school, at least in single high school districts, 
surplus space is not as overriding an issue in enrollment 
decline as it bo often ii at the elementary school level How- 
ever, changes in program offerings, structure, and schedule 
of the high school may require changes in the existing high 
school building, If more students use community facilities, 
local colleges, or travel to neighboring schools or to off-site 
centers for school work, surplus or underused space may 
in fact be generated, Grade restructuring or school consoli- 
dation will result in a surplus building, either a high school 
, or a junior high school in the same district, 
g nr alternative uses should start early, 
)rtium districts were not yet concerned about 
facility issues within the high school They were still expe* 
riencing, or looldng forward to experiencing, the-relief 
from crowded conditions which marked the boom years, Of 
the two consortium districts that are reorpning grade 
structures within the district, one is converting a surplus 
junior high school into a community center, any one is 
seeking to leU an old school 

Facility clip within the high school may be neces* 
sarv to support, any of many new program configurations, 



Some ci te are identified below, 

* More varied class sizes - smaller classes or sen^ P 
new! mik miw rooms and perhaps d'fam f^p 
!' : ' {l v \m ) tan may require a new lecture halt, 

* % >\. tut 'jrials and independent study * more tyfaffp 
r m\ small study rooms or cubicles where an 1 
materials can be kept conveniently, 

• More flexible scheduling - places where Mi atyji^ 
and teachers can go, when not in scheduled ^% to 
make good use of their fa. These might include ^ 
rooms, as above, lounge*, or any necessary chan^ eH j n 
facilities to allow ;j p wn to ii dependently u ^Pfygiggl 
exercise areas, h h \&$ W ii studiogi Sr soie^ \0 l 
If the building is of en r. , Hours, oie change? 
necessary to aecon m 4/r.nk 

* Combined im% I •'■ m room, for ex^p'e, se^j 
levels of a hngu^, m og> and chemistry labs s 

; facilities, H:avbe expansi ()n 
iatic; % rearrangement, 

• Sharing program* with other schools via ipeci||j^| H 
different program urn may need to ypgnde ® 
area of specialiiatio! • iy no lonpr need Mlitify ; n fi® 
areas; may swap kp 4 :ncf,L 

• Sharing space wit? 

lations - probably n A to renovate for th^ nee^ ^ 
offices, locker M , lr community and student u^); 
access and security o. tn ;: ding, depending 0J i hou^ 0 f # 

In addition to renov*. *' neded to make th^ ^ 
school work for new am % its, school diitrictg ml 
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50 have to invest some money to rejuvenate a tired high 
school environment. 



Scheduling 

Many of the strategies require rethinking traditional high 
school schedules, and developing alternatives, Even within 
the traditional framework, and a fairly large school, as 
enrollment declines and there are fewer sections per 
course, it will he increasingly difficult to schedule each 
student for his or her selected program of courses, 

Consortium districts had not yet really grappled with 
thu issue of scheduling in a systematic way, Some were 
discussing the merits and drawbacks of the seven*, eight-, 
or nine-period day as it affected flexibility on the one hand, 
and the number of study halls on the other. Many were 
wary of sharing strategies which require transporting 
students to other schools or locations for one course, be- 
cause they didn't make sense within the standard structure 
of the school day, 

Thorough fee valuation of the time structure of the 
school day, week, and year is a radical undertaking, be- 
cause it calls for ree valuation of the entire/ high school 
program, Nevertheless, this land of fr©m4he*gr©und«up 
examination may be most beneficial in the long run, 

How long should a class meeting be for different Idnds 
of subjects, and how frequently should classes meet? Could 
a literature course meet once or twice a week for two-hour 
seminars, with independent reading and writing in be- 
tween? Should foreign language study include 30 minutes 



of daily language l&h drill - and can that be scheduled inde- 
pendently for each student? Does an art studio course 
require use of a studio for three hours at a time to be most 
worthwhile? 

Is the five-day week, from 8:30 to 3:30, nine-month 
year, from September to June, the best schedule for high 
school students? Should all courses be taught for a semes- 
ter or a full year? If your district has developed "mini- 
courses 1 ' for the winter doldrums, what f s your evaluation? 
Does the schedule of a senior in high school have to resem- 
ble that of a freshman? 

As each district explores and evaluates strategies 
which call for sharing among districts - possibly transport- 
ing students to another school or central locatior - it will 
have to examine scheduling. Moving a student to another 
school for a single 45-minute class, Ave times a week, may 
be a waste of time; even if the two schools could agree on 
the beginning and ending time of the 45-minute period. 
Larger blocks of time will facilitate sharing* Similarly, if 
sharing involves teachers travelling to several schools, 
schedules may need to be changed to allow best use of the 
teacher for a full day or a half-day. 

Those strategies which involve greater use of commu- 
nity resources and greater involvement with local colleges, 
whether students go outside to use resources or those 
resources are brought into the school, also require schedul 
ing flexibility, For example, if a student spends one day a 
week elsewhere, other course work has to be scheduled in 
four days at the school, The schedules of other community 
organizations are less likely to be compatible with the tra- 
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ditional school schedule thin are the schedules of two 
school districts. 

Scheduling ii an issue at two levels, the policy level 
and the operational level. It should be addressed at the 
policy level first - what sort of schedules best support the 
educational propmsf Then the operat tytul problems 
should be tackled, Strategies which are otherwise appeal- 
ing she'd not be eliminated on the basis of scheduling 
difficulties alok 




The issue of transportation is raised in all of the sharing 
options, those involving sharing with other school districts, 
and those involving sharing with other institutions and 
pups. 

There are really two questions; L How do you decide 
whom to transport? i Who is responsible for providing 



no mom. 

When does it make sense to transport a teacher or 
outside person or program to the sejipol, and when does it 
make sense to transport students away from the school to 
another school, college, or community institution? 

The first thing to consider is facilities, if special facili- 
ties or equipment, which are available in only one location, 
are needed for the program, then that location is the place 
' to hold the program, Other aspects of a place may be im- 
portant, too, such as the experience of being in a museum, 
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or on a job site, or talking with college students, 51 

The second thing to consider is the number of people 
involved in a program, If a minimum number of people b 
required, and that number cannot be generated mm 
school, then it may be necessary to move students, For 
example, if not enough students are learning to play musi- 
cal instruments to make a full orchestra, yet an orchestra b 
wanted, then students will have to gather in one place to 
practice, (If both schools have all instruments, then which 
place to gather is not important and could even be rotated.) 

On the other hand, if the number of students a! n sin- 
gle high school is sufficient for a program (a seminar or 
class), and the facilities are adequate, it would make more 
sense to bring a teacher or other resource persoi, to the 
school Or, if there is sufficient space to accommodate a 
resident artist, or daycare center, or a series of community 
college eoursas, and if there is good reason for that "out- 
side" group to move into the building, a whole program 
might, in effect, be brought to the high school High school 
students could take advantage of it along with other com- 
munity people, 

The third thing to consider is distanee/time/cost, How 
far is it between places? How much time does it take to get 
there? How many people would be moving and how often? 
Do you have the equipment and personnel? How much will 
it cost? What other alternatives are possible at or less than 
this cost? 

Unless there is good reason to transport students, it is 
certainly easier to transport a single teacher, But the 
teacher really has to stay for half- or fulMay increments, 



for the students whit take part, Often tht*y mjuiiv spoeia 

gshops,asimulald 



" salon), special equipment, or m%\is 
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(physical then 

single district can't justify hiring full-time, Mi 
programs were created jointly in t lie first plac 
not replace existing programs, 

Programs which might he shared (hiring a time of 
eiirollineiit decline differ in significant ways, They 
programs which high schools ol/w//!/ offer and are 
of, for which high schools dmuhi have facilities ar 
niiMitjindfi/m7(/i/havei|!ialifii'ils!; 

iat they al read v have, they will be wi 



This leads to a caveat about development of shared 
programs during enrollment decline; 

Programs which replace existing programs must he as 
good as, or better than, the programs which eaifl school 
now offers, Although the more appropriate comparison is 
really with programs which each school iimhi or abh 1 hi 
offer when there are fewer students, sharing will probably 
not be supported unless programs are at least equal to 



is part ol ac 

suggests that programs which are offered initially should 
be new, enrichment programs which do mi replace exist- 
ing programs. Thi^ allows for a period of testing, adjust* 
ment, and building of trust. After this initial period, h 
programs may be extended to replace others, f n order to 
follow this advice, districts should begin to develop 
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shared programs oc/orr they are critically needed to 
niiinilaiiiliivafithiijMleplhofeihjcalioiiii 

(' out nil -(irminkbililji - mptmilulifij 

Sharing o! staff can Lie accomplished with separatum of 
accountability if, in effect, each district hires the person 
parUinH 1 and the person is. respoiisiltle separately to t wo 
or more administrations, 

Program sharing - whether programs are jointly 
developed by several districts, or programs are developed 
by oiii' district or by an educational service agency, and 
"ftfrd tit li'hor districts cannot occur under the separate 

though this would seem obvious, it isn't. 

Although mutual trust and good will are the most 
important bases for sharing, some guideline* for increasing 

• joint planning and development; 

• clearly written agreements; 

• voluntary participation - always able to withdraw, but 
with enough lead time so that nobody gets left in the lurch; 
< equitable cost sharing - each might kick in an amount, 
based on total district enrollment, or dollars per student 
e:, ;ied in the program, or swap teacher services/use of 
facilities; 

• program review; 

• staff review; 

• joint e vu|i|n| 

• willininiesstotaKeacnance 
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during a period of enrollment decline. Laws and regula- 
tions need to balance the district's need to have qualify 
faculty in all program areas, teachers' rights, affirmative 
action pals, and need to be flexible enough to cover new 
job configurations which may develop, 

* Teacher and administrator training State-supported 
schools of education need training | granu to meet needs 
of local districts, .such as multiple competency, 

* Inservice training and retraining; State educational 
institutions can take a leadership role in developing pro- 
grams to help current teachers pin additional certification; 
gain up-to-date competence in areas where their certifica- 
tion in a field is rusty; develop new skill areas such as 
teaching adults and teenagers in the same classes, or teach- 
ing several courses in the same classroom; and to help 
administrators and teachers develop skills in planning for 
enrollment decline. 

* Eligible students to be covered by state aid: Some 
states provide financial aid for students enrolled in courses 
leading to a high school diploma, regardless of age, 

* Permissive local tax levy for community education: 

In several midwestem states, local schools have broadened 
their clientele and their role in the community , through a 
locally-initiated tax levied in addition to school taxes, 

* Transportation reimbursement: If states recognized 
cooperative programs as an alternative to consolidation, 
they might extend transportation assistance for shared 
programs among districts, and for other programs in 
which students go out of the high school - to community 
sites, colleges, etc, 



• Financial aid to small rural districts; Small, rural dig- 57 
t riots argue that state aid formulas, should have a differen- 
tial for them, since their per pupil costs are u ten higher. 

They argue that maintaining small rural schools is often the 
only practical solution, 

* Cooperation among universities, community colleges, 
other social service agencies, and local school districts: 
States can assume leadership in seeking areas of coopera- 
tion and mutual support among social service agencies, and k 
in avoiding duplication and competition among educational 
institutions, 

Finally, local school districts need assistance in devel- 
oping plans for not only coping with declining enrollment , 
but for discovering and taking advantage of the opportuni- 
ties that are also present, States can be active partners in 
helping local districts to develop plans which are respon- 
sive to local conditions, 



In mm 

We and members of our consortium found value in discus- 
sing issues from the perspectives of different constituen- 
cies. In some cases we were surprised by the similarities of 
concerns expressed by representatives of constituencies 
we had thought would be far apart, Sometimes the con- 
cerns were quite different than our early expectations, For 
example, teachers and residents without children in school 
were champions of radical rethinking of the goals of educa- 
tion and the role of the high school in the community; stu- 
dents were the most conservative regarding any change, 
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And sometimes, a pup which we might have anticipated 
to speak strongly in unison, held widely divergent views, 
For example, when discussing multiple competence and 
retraining, the teachers found themselves evenly split over 
whither they were teachers first and subject matter spe- 
cialists secondi or the reverse. 

Open discussion leads to better understanding of each 
other's concerns, before positions are formally established 
and need to be defended, It also leads to better under- 
standing of issues, and tradeoffs to be made in evaluating 
alternate strategies, 

Probably most people would agree with a student 
consortium member who said, 11 We don't want to change 
anything, We don't want to have to choose between op- 
tions, We like thinp the why they are," 

However, since changf will come, since thinp cannot 
continue as they are, a better understanding of issues and 
concerns of various constituencies is baaic to the decision- 
making process we propose in the following section. 



n 1 




decision Making 

^4 



Enrollment decline at the high send level and particu- 
larly in single high school districts, pones some tough 
problems and requires some hard decisions. 

In this action, we present recommendations for mak- 
ing decisions in a logical, structured fashion. We believe 
that the process used, as well as the results which emerge, 
will be most likely to succeed if there is an organizing 
scheme which ties the pieces together. This does not mean 
that decision making should be rigid; on the contrary it 
needs to be flexible, Nor does It mean that there is one best 
decision which can be arrived at through application of 
rules and facts, Good decisions will be based on values and 
emotions, too, 

However, a logical planning process can provide the 
framework for airing concerns and values, for setting 
priorities, for weighing alternatives, and ultimately, for 
developing a plan of action which has broad community 
support and will result in a high school which meets 
community needs. 

An underlying theme in the recommendations pre- 
sented is that planning and decision making are every- 
body's business, Declining enrollment and strategics for 
dealing with it affect all constituents of the single high 
school district^ students, administrators, teachers, school 
board members, residents with children in school, resi- 
dents without children in school, and community interest 
groups and organizations. All of these people have legiti- 
mate concerns and a legitimate stake in the outcome, and 
all should be involved in reaching decisions. 
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Stage One: Getting xkrM 

Start planning khft reaching o trim 

Planning takes time, and carrying out plans laws 
time, Therefore the time to start is Wore a crisis emerges, 
Most disit icts with declining enrollment in i he high wh* <1 
will have recently dealt with elementary school decline. 
However, the elementary school experience cannot be 
applied directly to the high school - the nature of planning 
and the nature of potential crises differ, 

Planning at the elementary level often focuses on 
issues of building capacity, class size, student attendance 
areas and redisricting, developing criteria for school core 
solvation, and exploring reuse or joint use options in sur 
plus school space, These are essentially issues of mechanics 
- rarely is the fundamental nature of the elementary school 
program the key issue, 

Planning at the high school level, in the single high 
school district, should focus directly on the fundamental 
nat lire of the high school program, and alternative ways of 
providing desired program opportunities, Exploration of 
alternatives is more likely to require rethinking of faculty 
roles and program structure, unco vering and probing 
opportunities for cooperation with other school districts, 
and other institutions and organizations, This kind of plan- 
ning is more complex and time-consuming than the nune 
bers-hased mechanics of elementary school planning, 

Crisis at the elementary grades is often reached when 
the first school closing is announced, or when the possibil- 
ity of closing schools is broached. 

tie original document wjs faianit 



In the single high rfohuol district, closing the high 



scnuui is w« least uwfiy wion iu ue proposed KaintT, 
small classes - gpecialted, advanced, or elective com - 
arc likely to be dropped when "not enough" students sign 
up, Since each individual action affects only a few students, 
recognition of a crisis ifliy not emerge until the program 
offerings have been severely /educed, and the nature of the 
high school program has chang 'd dramatically. This combi- 
nation of complex issiH and lack of early crisis makes 
problem recognition all the more important so that plan- 
ning can get under Wfly- 



Recognizing that there is a problem is the first step. 
The original recognition niayeome 1 
high school principal school 
ent, citizen, 

Obviously, pie level enrollment figures and projec- 
tions - which every district should have ('lose tabs on - will 
tell you whether the total inimbers are going up or down, 
and by how much. But how do you know if t hose numbers 
forecast a "problem"? If the district has already closed one 
or more schools, t^M^fiadMlbr^dll be a nrohlem. 



[ school enrollment is somewhere around 
300, and a 20 percent decline is projected, you've got a 
problem, In fact, just looking at numbers, if your high 
school enrollment peaked recently , and you project a 30 
percent decline in another five years, chances are good 
alining now, 
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The problem recognition checklist provides additional 
clues that declining enrollment may already be having 
lie high school level. 

Recogni 

Ask tha following questions about your high school. |f 
you in i board mamber or a mtmber of the school 
administration; you may know the answers offhand, 
Some questions can be easily answered by students, (f 
you are a parent, or s member of a citizen study gfoup, 
aik the high rchool administration to investigate thm 
questions, If a significant number of these Items appjy 
to your district, you should be planning now; if yflu'n 
not, you should get startid. 

D Do more courses have only one or two sections 
than was the ease a few years ago? 

□ Are all courses listed being offered? Are any Nlng 
cancelled because too few studenti signed up? 

□ Are fourth* and fifth-level languages being taught |n 
the same class (or combined classes)? 

D Has the scho fll board recently passed a new mini* 

p Do many classes have fewer than 10 or 12 stu- 
dents? How many? 

□ Are teachers competing to get students to sign up 
for their elective classes? 

/• * 



m 

0 



ernigr 
• ?©w ytirs ago? 

P !| the (M f^hool having difficulty Ending peopl 



g trouble getting enough 
ijoflllthe^w 



P litteinMhlg! 

P Are sti^ having a harder time finding enough 
to ^ School paper, put out the yearbook, 
W^Hto P^rnSi stage plays, or participate in 
i n ig 0 !firni^ritorothirictlvltles? 

leeo^ A m $ for planning is not always em 
e tjj,# eloS^t to the situation necessarily tb first i 
jte \\ j n | |tiidy Q^ried out a few yean ago in Colorado, 
f A m ne#nt of the sf erinteiMtoifo in schooi districts 
jsilt aNtaent decline reported that enroll- 




y -jpfcii'v^ wi ijiwti lit* "1111 llvV*»*M«^ t •!*»/*! 

to select our cmnwrtium, we found pat 
eptions. Similar projections of enrollment 
irpreted by some superint^mlentH an pox* 
I i;ig a fM^ by others as posing no problem what sotw. 

fyeWiffl Wtynilion li Not Automatic 

It li a wtiH%n psyehsioglMl principle that there Is a 
iindinoy to ^pprest Images of the world which an 
QisagrMi 1 t§ us, and If our whole society Is growth 
-s are in the handling of growth, it 
g it the very image of decline Is 
reject^ M tyhen the objective data suggests that 
an digilnihsi h ||et taken place, 

^kennatMidlns 

Jfiptdl^ of who First reeognks that there '% or 
Hiight be 3 pf%rn, this recognition \m to bscome shared 
Unci public|y%pte«l before real planning begins, The 
%ini§Wi$i |t the high school and central office, 
teijchefii tfN board, and community regents have to 
be convinced of the need for planning, The school board 
Should acknowledge - on public record - that declining 
enrolliTient it % high school is a priority issue. A sense of 
shared urp' (, y jip to be cultivated. 
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Bii§k (lata for the high M'hu 0 i eorTip^^bh. trOf 11 ! ? 
utilization figures, and stuiit<nt% n! i^ m 
the elementary level - are c?nroIlnio nt -in' 1 ^Iff p f() Lti f) ' 



area. 



CfilkK'tkmof onrnlimont and staff fV yrt4 K bv , ul) jr' , H 
program area k the W five years, and P r % c ij j [H 

pet would be were to U ^J' 



len 



nnflfV 



& art, science, guidance foreign la n ^# l() ne r fl- 
uting this jo that subject areas Usually ^%m\ ^ 
mkr certification categories, ) c^t mt J! j[ 



science, etc, 



figures at all high school gnvte in all ec llf ^ in r ,1 / 

fi , -, V 4 . .fife. « " " ^H'f] j| 

i» d( h Nf 



'.'ail) ,i;t 
In at; 



PTE). In a large distnct , this infbrmati^ 



'cfHieiu'd oytneni^ 



am 



principal may have to dig the infon^ niJt of tejjif 

^w^^Hjl^r" 

whatever you have) for the last five pP' y ^ 
this "market shared §n to sneak, Hai »!# , ; 



this Market shared r to speak, Hi ^ % n a tre ri 
either toward an increasing proportion ^ [ %. rik 
program, or a decreasing proportion? lf i0 %pJig^ 



a* 



■ ■■ - - -W--. • — 

1% |jyy r/itti/^f of percentage enrollment over the 

^f^f program enrollment for the next five years, 
'' " yt'W percentage, or iiie changing projMir= 
enrollment oroieetions for 



jjlO } >s rv I ' 

♦; rt (i.Wk>Yai high school 



• ve:ir.\ 



^ Atypta if enrollment in art his averaged 
W^j^fhi list five years, then multiply the 
flityj^nt pra|icted for each of the next five 
If enrollment in art has been dropping an 
■ a year, and this year stands at 40%, then 
»ui^> base enrollment projected for each of 





M e fltflv ./ears hy 38%, 38%, 34%, 32%, and 30%, 



wl^dflj at the staffing ratios (program enroll 
^^it/fi^ staff FIE) for the last five years apply 
^ Wity^jo (or this year's) to the projected pro- 
H sl'tat figures, Tills will give you an estimate 
j each major program area, 1 You might 
]f current school board policy on student/ 
m$ Nf\ A arrive at a staff needs est' 



^M^il^iiilii the mw kind iif priijwiiiiti Hi H fiiii'f Hi#, 
ji,H:i|iiTiv!i!ag!'iif|iri^i':4[iii 



'2,4 if'^t- ^ t/^il in mm area, aueh ^ fiifi'igil liifipSKi'. whtTi' ynu 



r t«p* 1 y 



/oninuiVidua 



it*] hit amii hp thii 



;1 ! tH'Miltlij 
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ill! Thin basic information will provide initial guidance on 
future impacts of high school enrollment decline, l/)i'o- 
ijmm miluuifw liiaj art hw, It will give you a good 
idea of which' program areas are "in jeopardy," how many 
teachers would be needed in each area, and how many 
"liiiii'tits would be affected bf [prminatior. of a program 

Thin information is of course rough, but it is a good 
starting place for planning. It will do the job of letting y.-u 
know if, and when, high school enrollment decline will 
require change from business as usual, 

Preliminary development of this information .should bo 
enough to create a sense of urgency, to support a public 
statement by the hoard of education ( and to justify formal 
development of a planning team approach to investigating 
enrollment decline and plans for the future. This informa- 
tion should be publicized in the community, 




There are very strong arguments for hiving a single, 
broadly representative planning team, On the philosophic 
side, public education is a community endeavor which 
should reflect community values md goals, Although local 
determination is limited by minimum curriculum mandated 
at the state level, many important decisions will remain 
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with the local level, And although the bard of education is 
elected (occasionally appointed) to make local policy, a 
thud vgh review of the high school, its purposes, and role 
in the community is too large an undertaking for the \ma\ 
alone, 

(mthepraeticalside.aplan which is developed em-p 
erativel;;, with active and equal participation by all cofistit- 
ijoticies, is more likely to succeed, It is more likely to haw 
broad has* • suppull, less likely to he s<4;illsly challenged, 
and more hkely to be implemented with good humor, if not 
oiihiisiasiT, 

The importance of planning team representation is 
greater at the high school than at the elementary school 
level -anotherdeparture from early experience gained in 
dealing with declining enrollment, Residents without chil- 
dren in school have a vested interest in the high school as a 
community institution that they don't have in neighborhood 
elementary schools and they mud to be involved, Since 
the nature of the program, the way the program is deliv- 
ered, ami the role of faculty are all tip for grabs, faculty and 
administrators have a greater stake in the high school. 
Since strategies which result may include greater coopera- 
tion with other community groups and institutions, they 
need to be involved, Aj/l so on. 

Involvement by ill constituencies from the beginning- 
will save, time in ti * long run and result in a better plan, 
The basic reason i§ that understanding of the scop of the 
problem, of reasons for selecting and rejecting strategies, 
and other facets of decision making will be developed at the 
same time, Disagreements and conflicts can be worked out 



step by step, and compromise! reached before the final 
plan is developed, When a plan is developed and fa sub- 
mitted for review, the reviewers have to reitudy the whole 
procefis, and the stakes raised, 

The planning team concept is often quick to draw fire 
from those who have never tried it - school board members 
and, citizens alike, It ii highly praised by those who have 
used it or similar mechanisms for joint, broad based deci- 
sion making, While conflicts, and clashes of opinions and 
values cannot be avoided, the planning team is a way to 
accept and deal with differences In a creative fashion with 
much higher probability of developing consensus and sup- 
port 

Finally, planning processes which either deny partici- 
pation to some constituents, or channel participation to 
review of a plan or to development of competing plans do 
not work well As the following digest of feelings expressed 
by consortium members testifies, such "traditional" plan- 
ning leaves everybody feeling frustrated and malipei 

Feellngi Atari Wiflfilflf Beta Ummt to 
Consortium Members 

Community fts/dents; Thest who have been on citizen 
advisory eommlttets often feel their effort wii www, 
They feel thay hive been manipulated whin they put 
their Nit effort Into a job, and their report is not taken 
seriously, ii ignored, or is rejected; 

irWcMrt eft/Wfin ffl f€teol; iddittonaiiy, thiy ful 
they ar@ unfairly maligned and accused of not support. 



Mh eft/Wren In school: additionally, fill they are 
dismissed as self-interested and lacking in the 
"broader view." 

Men; Usually not part of general planning efforts, 
they fiei acted on and manipulated, As the people who 
will carry out p^ani or be affected by them, they want to 
help make theft. They often feel that education of stu- 
dents gets lost In the shuffle. They ate want to see 
greater community participation In establishing goals 
and purpose of education - they feel they are asked to 
da everybody's 

Mills; As the other half of those directly affected, 
they fiei that they will be unfairly cheated out of what 
others have hid. They feel their Interests are not really 
considered, and that they are pawns, 

Icnoej^/nemtars; They feel they "know" their 
communities and they've been elected to make the 
divisions* Some fiei attacked by others' requests to 
tiki part in planning. They may feel their personal in- 
tegrity is b^ing challenged, 

ln0t\iiMk They feel put In an awkward position, 
as though they are often set up to deliver the bad news 
and then take the heat - and sometimes lose their jobs 
In the process- They feel their traditional role of educa- 
tional leader Is being usurped by the school board, 

# so/isel principals; They feel in perhaps the most 
awkward position ef all, and uncertain as to their roles 
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don't know whethir they m Mm and should iaki 

r§ lliutenants and i 



>$QpMm$pwm 

A method and gchedule for 





It is the responsibility otthe school Board to see tna 
planning team is formed, and to establish and affirm its 
legitimacy, Whether this team Is appointed by Ik km 



pnoiiKlDenevi 
decide how to s 
service will be nei'det 



oped early, l he planning 
its efforts and time, what s 
when, and how and when 
sought. 

A thorough planning effort may Tane m m tt 
Relatively few people - the core planning team - will be 
te entire period, a 



tier tne ooani requests groups to designate represent- widespread interest for that long, Planning team task 
stives, whether the board delegat > respons 



superintendent, or whether vol!' eersare invitea maw 
little difference so lon§ m bra , i ^presentation of 
constituencies is achieved; the team is viewed by the 
community as representative; and opportunity for par- 
ticipation is always open to additional people, 
The role of the planning team is, of course, advisory, 
<e and ch 



P 



etmitei 



cs, 
; mem- 




bers, teachers, or whoever is interested should have the 
to participate in task forces, 
Gaily, large public meetings should be he! 
review and debate progress with the whole communis 
Simply having meetings be open to the public through 
the planning process is not enough to assure wi 



ate in the team, knowledge and discussion, 



en to be accornpa 



The planning process ma) 
p: 



i school board should be committed to take its advice 
seriously, Too often the word "advisory" is used to estab- 
lish distance between a committee and a board, and board 
members too often appear to prepare themselves to disown 
the results of the study even before the team is formed, * Defining problem s and « 
School board participation is Important, Just as trouble can • Betting priorities 
be anticipated if the school board presents a " 1 1 ' * 1 *"' 
the public with no prior public involveme,,, 
anticipated if a "citizen^ committee" presents a final plan to 
the board with no prior board involvement, 



• exploring and evaluating options 

• Developing a plan of action. 



into 




Staff Bw; Mrt/ng proWw oai pto 1 district nnances; 

\ 1 enrollment figures tor neignDong gist, .v ^ 

The planning team and broider community have a prelimi- * community population, housing projections, 
nary sense of the problem - that declining enrollment at the AH projections are based on assumptions - 

high school requires somethingo^^" fa business as identify the assumptions, Explore major eL !lt , U( 41| 

usual circumstances which might change the projections - e,g. 

We suggest that problem definition revolves around construction of a new factory, or closing of parochial 

three basic questions: I Who do we want the high school to schools. Reach agreement on the likelihood of the assump- 

serve, and how should it do so! I What role do we want the tons coming true, You may make projections based on 

high school to play as a community Institution! i How do upper and lower bounds of key variables, or two sets of 

we get from here to there within our resources! projections based on two very different sets of assumptions 

(for example, finances might be projected both if the local 

Mof/Bsfa nwtfc property tax remains the basic revenue source, and If state 

In order to answer these questions, and develop a equalization laws establish a new base)* 
dear definition of problems and pals, the team will have to Information on values and assessments and concerns - 

pther basic information, Some of the information may be the "soft data" = is more ambiguous, but equally important, 

easily available and some will require probing, It is imp# It may be valuable to seek perceptions from each eonstitu- 

tint that information be equally town by all team mem- ent group. Within our consortium, constituent groups - 

ben, and by the community, and that people ape that it teachers, parents, students, etc, - met together to trade 

is true. ideas and then presented them to the entire group. They 

Facts and figures - the "hard data" - are the easiest to found this to be a useful technique, 
gather* Team members will need to review the basic data The team will need to gather information about; 

already pthered: 1 strengths and weaknesses in high school program areas 

i district enrollment figures by grade level (historic and a faculty, facilities, curriculum, etc,; 

projected); 5 ?j 1 what people perceive as valuable about the high school as 

• program enrollment and staiffip^ (both historic and 8 community institution; 

projected) at the high school 1 community expectations for an adequate high school 

The team will alio need to gather and review program; 

tion about: " * how people feel about "local control," about neighboring 

• stiff cf rtifieation, tenure, etc; communities, and so on; 
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70 * what other services, roles, program people would like 
to see available through the high school 

Various methods can be used to pther this informa- 
tion - surveys* small pup meetings of constituent pops, 
or large public meetings, Expect to find variation and 
difference of opinion, The entire planning team should try 
to understand the concerns and values of all people, 

The information gathered - both facts and perceptions 
- is the basis for developing problem and goal statements, 

Explore the implications of enrollment and staff pro- 
jeetions. Assess strengths and weaknesses, Will the prob- 
lems be related to certain curriculum areas (business, art), 
to certain kinds ofcoursea or programs (advanced elective 
courses, sports, guidance), or will the problems be wide- 
ranging! 

Consider all the expectations about what the high 
school ought to be, what its role in the community ought to 
be, and whom it ought to serve, Look for commonalities 
underneath surface variations and identify real differences, 
The team will have to thrash out differences to achieve 
consensus, 

Once tentative statements of problems and goals are 
developed, the team should present them to the community 
at large, to constituent groups, and to the school board. 
Since these statements defhe the focus of the planning 
effort, they need widespread acceptance, 
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MgtThwiSMniptwitm 

Developing a single list of priorities Is probably the most 
difficult planning stage and the most crucial. The purpose 




Let's take the small example of instrumental music, 
illustrated earlier, and look at two alternatives for how to 
deal with fewer students, One is to abandon a full orchestra 
or band, and concentrate on chamber music and small en- 



semble instruments and music, Another is to continue to 
have band and orchestra, but to open up membership to all 
community residents, These two alternatives represent 
radically different perceptions of the role of the high school 
in the community, and two different sets of values, Assume 
the cost and staffing implications are identical, Unless 
there is agreement on values, priorities, and goals, there 
are no grounds for choosing one or the other, 

This stage should include wide participation and public 
debate, After all, you will be trying to determine relative 
importance of such basic issues as saving money, local 
control, broad opportunities vs, concentrating more on 
fewer opportunities, keeping existing staff, service to one 
age group or man}s and so on, 

As the list develops, the team should keep a record of 
the special concerns of people who disagree with the rank* 
ing, The final plan of action may be able to address some of 
these concerns, too. 



Setting priority k the abstract may be difficult. 
Preliminaiy review of alternative strategies may reveal 
11 which wire not coniidered before, or i different 



Then set about exploring the remaining strategies to 11 




esi 

reaasesi priori- 



Several mts may emerge -mm immediate 
needs or goilg f ai will gj long- range needs and goals - 
identifying which program areaa are in most immediate 
need of attention (probably thoie with lowest enrollments! 
Another it nay include criteria which solutions must 
meet, is well as a Mdary listing of criteria it would be 
desifiblitomeetifposile, 

"iivelop tentative lists, 
tie iMonnation svalabfe, TOese lists a] 
' meetings, and in constituency 
meltings, If necessary, the lists should be modified, and 
DptediwofKng tools forevajuating options ani 



s 



The entire planning team' should conduct a brief review of 
eU the strategies presented In this report, to get an idea of 
the range of poribMtewatives. Strategies which are 
obviouily wrong for your district my be eliminated, but bs 
dear about why they are being ruled out, They may not 
look io bad later ? or the process of niBng them out may 



see whether they meet criteria and will contribute i 
reaching the goals established earlier, The experience from 
our consortium suggests that no single strategy is likely to 
meet all need! Strategies may be mixed and matched to 
develop a comprehensive plan* Several strategies may be 
used in sequence; as numbers of students decrease. 

For examplfi grade reorpnkstion - brinpng the 
ninth pde into a 10-12 high school, and consolidating two 
junior high schools - may be a long*ranp option of choice, < 
but can't be implemented until there is a reasonable match 
between numbers of students and sizes of buildings, And, 
although grade reoipiitlon will eventually meet many 
of the goals, it does not solve the problem of advanced 
courses which are jeopardked due Wow enrollment. 
Other strategies will have to be considered for advanced 
courses, and until pde reorganization can be imple- 
mented. 

The planning team will probably divide into task forces 
and broaden participation to include people 
ledgeable about one or an- 
other strategy, There are several ways of dividing the 
team for this work - along program lines or identified areas 
of need (for example; art, languages} advanced courses, 
remedial courses, sports and other extracurricular activi- 
ties) to explore each strategy as it relates to that area, or 
by strategy or pupings of strategies. Each task force 
should be representative of several constituencies in the 
planning tern 
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Exploration of each strategy will require gathering 
additional information - scouting out possible sharing pari 
ners among other districts or other local resource pups, 
exploring multiple competencies and scheduling alterna- 
tives, or identifying and assessing interest among new 



i strategy in this report is really quite oroac 

t H possible scenarios -draw- 



Task forces should explore, too, how different constit- 
* Uencies react to each strategy, and should report back to 
the planning team on their invmtigations. The headings 
under M fm Men Seport may be a useful guide 
for reporting to the full team, It would help to ac 
produce written reports, to publicize these i 
the community and constituent pups, encourage public 
discussion, and listen to reactions, 



ing a detailed picture of what a strategy might me; 
your district, Elaborate on implications each strategy 
might have for students, teachers, facilities, high school 
"identity; 1 finance, transportation, community programs, 
politics, and so forth. 

One of the most useful ways to explore options is to 
identify some other districts which are using different 
strategies, Writing, visiting, and talking with people in 
those districts will help in assessing problems and potentii 
relevance to your own Situation^ 

For example, to explore strategy no, 2 - adapting the 
existing school structure to serve fewer students - mem- 
bers of the team should visit districts which now have the 
number of students you anticipate having. Reprdlesi of 
your current enrollment, there are school! 
with your projected enrollment, We found pat reluctance 
to do this even among our consortium districts, whose 
members were interested In sharing notes on other topics, 
People in districts with larger schools tend to assume they 
offer a better education to their students than smaller 
1 emeet to do so even as Uieir enrollment drops. 
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Once the planning team task forces have explored 
strategies and reported their findings, the full team should 
begin to evaluate them as components of a plan for action. 
The priorities and criteria established earlier should form 
the basis for evaluation. The list might look something like 
this: 

• education opportunities for students 

• special needs of special populations 

i educational opportunities for people not now served 

• community values j pride (identity! control . . J 

• flexibility to meet changing needs 

• affect on morale, students, staff, residents 

• ease of implementation/degree of disr 

• political lupport from constituencies 
» ctaffst 

• long 

• impact on rest of school system 

• if involves sharing, willingness ana interest 
others to share. 



Alt Fofiiiffififjf Biped 




Why? 



(describe asspsilcally as 



□ ills* 
Q studtnts 

□ teachers 

□ adminli 

D 
D 



programs 



□ 

□ finanes 

D 
Q 

power pno 
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iwitnngaraio; 



ng: 



on 



For each distriet you idtnilf M/vlslted that is using ihli 



p evaluate their program 

Q whit's good; what would you want to i 

Q what's bad; what would you want to stetr clear of; 
what Ideas about how to do so 

rent 



Solicit reactions to this strategy from ail constituents 
it. 



Da you see this ass possible Ion 
strategy? 



p Does It require legal changes? If to, what? 
p Does it require policy chanp? If so, what? 
p Does It require optional changes? If so, what? 

How long would It take to 



List what steps would have to be taken to further 
Investigate this strategy 



*0 



% Again, different strategies may make sense for differ- 
ent program areas or needs. For example) all of the Mow- 
ing strategies might reeei ve a high score; sharing a teacher 
with a neighboring district for forelp language, opening 
up enrollment in all courses to community residents in all 
propm areas, creating a joint orchestra with another 
district, looking to local industry for vocational training, 
and so on. 

Some strategies may make seme for immediate imple- 
mentation (hiring a part-time math teacher) while others 
(encouraging multiple competency or joint hiring through 
an educational consortium) may tike longer to implement 
but are strong long term strategies. 

The planning team should share its evaluations with all 
constituent groups. Team members who represent constit- 
uencies should report back to them and seek responses and 
suggestions, and public meetinp should be convened. 



cooperative apeements ^tn otner Qisinets, 

will allow implementation to go ahead, Remember, if board 
members have been actively involved in the planning team, 
are convinced that the plan represents the best view of all 
constituencies, and that it has broad community support, 
then the school board should be able to adopt the plan rela- 
tively easily, (If the board has mi been involved, it may 
shelve the report, while conducting its own study.) 



Step Fiw Dmlopin§ a pkit of acta 

Putting tha pieces together from the evaluations, from 
considerations of short term and long term usefulness, will 



result in a pi! 



None of the strategies may be refined enough at this 
point to implement, but they will be clear enough to make 
policy decisions - such as whether to increase areas of 
certification of exiting faculty members, to restructure 
curriculum for more flexible scheduling, or to seek 



fter the policy plan has been publicly adopte 
the school board, is it time to go to the next step, 

The policy plan may authorize particular strategies for 
further study, in preparation for final review and imple- 
mentation. Others may be implemented immediately. 

At this point, much of the wo^k will be technical, and 
require expertise " 
coordinators, business administra 

For example, curriculum restructuring may be as^ 
signed to a committee o' faculty members and administra- 
tors, Staffing needs may require special evaluation of staff 
interest areas and nlansj 



ew contract 

tions, and development of liervice training programs. 
Exploration of sharing possibilities may require meetinp 
at several levels of various constituent pups in two or 
more school districts, Planning to start a cooperative 
gram, itself, may take a year, 

He principle of public discussion, review, and del 
before adoption, however, should be continued througl 
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the implementation period, Tintativi plans and arrange 
mentg should be reviewed by the planning turn snd by the 
coniiiiiity as a whole, to gssuft continued support, and to 
chick that the refined plans do in fact meet the goals and 
priorities sat ^rlitr. 

Obviously, too, no plan is permanent and unchanging. 
Periodic review, aMtssment, and revision should be an 
ongoing concern 
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P different will yoM school be in five years 1 time? Will 
students be out in the cogiunity? ill adults and teen- 
ajtti be sitting side side? Bill you hive a small cadre of 
teachers who can teach k bread range of courses , perhaps 
supplemented by coiwnity experts? Will students be 
engaged in store indepe%t study project!, or be taking 
college courses , under faculty supervision? What will the 
school day, or school Mak be? 

Who will your stitftants be? Who will your teachers be? 
What will your high school be? Sill it be? Who will say? 
Such Is the challenge of declining enrollment at the high 
school in the single high school district, 

From here, we can only offer one observation. Your 
high school in five years will not be the same-declining 
enrollment will m to that* The rest is up to yoHtudent, 
school board member, teacher, resident, parent, adminis- 
trator hi 



Educational facility liberies is an institution de- 
voted to research, Public WiTMtlfln, and technical assist- 
ance in areas of Widiati fa/m to schools, colleges, social 
service agmdiii, ^fl otbV Piopia-serving organizations, 
EFL is a division the W% £or Educational Development, 
680 Fifth Avenue, ^ Yo#r 10019. 

Alan Green, diricW of fft/ first identified the need for this 
project » and proved U$$Uf and guidance throughout, 
Ellen Bus sard j project dJM%i undertook the research 
and wrott this rejWt. 
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